ided into 
Ph 


vol.; Seals, 
ol. ; British 


>BTER Laty, 
+. 108, 
improved 


xecuted 


under 


TERSALL, 
by Coops, 
Sportsmen 


on, R.S.A,, 


venty-two 


d Edition, 


idle Ages. 


) Heraldry, 8 
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places, 


residing in remote 
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advance, are receiv 


the e weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M bscri 
the Continent, uais, Paris, or at the ceneaeing Office, 1 
fo per Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaq 


xouhibe 


for the mage Edition 
London. For France 
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Wellington-street North, Strand, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





(Stas a COLLEGE, LONDON. —- 


YARD 8. CREASY. 4rd da hy t Sessio 
vat TORY, 2nd, G@ENERAL M ip reaee HISTORY: 


ANCIENT. is 
( AL it SEORT ft SROUAND-The FIRST 
meet on SA’ “teeny Re — 
Lectures -pas' ight on Tuesday 
Fit ra ES: including rey ven, for’ 
the Three Co for each Course separately, 
THUR ii. Loven, > M., Dean of the "becults of 


Arts and Law: 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, “Secretary to the Council. 
October, 1851. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U' CLASSES “i Beer ise LAW and "JURISPRUDENCE. 
MENCE his COURSES, 
onday, November 3, at 7 

% — First Course : 1, The Origin and Consti- 

Parts of the Law of Englan ws relating to Property 

; 3, Laws ear to Contracts in General.—Second 
: ereantile Law. ird Course: Laws relating to In- 
juries and Offen: 





UssELL = COM 


L on Mondays and Thursdays, from 
HA ze RS ments, including | College Fee, for each Course, 
‘ourses, 5: 
*tESPRUDENCE.— PROF. POSTER will COMMENCE 
URS RSES, of about Twelve Lectures each, => ig pag 
November 4, at-half-past 7 r.m. Subjects—First Gou 
Limits, and Relations.—Second Course : Principles of the 
Evidence.—Third Course: Principles of the Law of Pro- 
Lectures, First Course, on Tuesdays ; Second Course, on 
and Fridays; Third Course, on ‘I uesdays. Hour half- 
pat 7 to half-past 8 P.M. faveeate, including College Fee, for 
tach Course i 138. for the Three Courses, 71. 
ARTHUR H. CLOUGH, AM, Dean of the Faculty of 


and Law: 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, "Bocretary to the Council. 
October, 1851. 


RCHITECTURAL | PUBLICATION 








HE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, formed ‘for | 
the Performance of Works in the highest class of Orchestral 
Music, with special reference to ) ee ree, or comparatively 
nknown Compositions, Seaso: 58. Council :—Messrs. 
Henry Blagrove, James Howell, te allah, Charles Lucas, and 
Alfred Nicholson. The FIRST SERIES of CONCERTS will be 
given at St. Martin's Hall, on eight alternate MONDAY EVEN- 
INGS, commencing November 17. The Subscription for the Series 
is 22 2s. , Stalls, 3l_ 38. ubscriptions received at Messrs. ADDISON 
& Ho.tier’s, 210, Regent-street. All the seats will be numbered 
and reserved throughout the evening. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
—Under the Directioon of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.— ELE- 
MENTARY CLASSES.—Class 106, for Gentlemen, will meet on 
Tuesday evening next, October at Three-quarters-past Eight 
o'clock ; Class 107, for Ladies, will meet on meas evening next, 
October 27, at Haif- past Six o’clock.—Terms 128 for a Course of 
fifty lessons.—A Class for Instruction i inthe ta. of Harmony 
wil open on rp evening, November 7, at Three-quarters-past 
Seven o’clock ; and will meet on every succeeding Friday, at the 
same hour, until the completion of a Course of fifteen Lessons. 
‘Terms, 10s. 6d. for the Course. — and full particulars may 
be had at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-ac: 


NOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
. ‘) APPELL’S, 59, New Bond-street.—A large Stock of ‘New 
and Second-hand PIANOS, by Erard, Broadwood, Vollard, &c., for 
saleor hire. Instrameuts by ‘less reputed makers at the lowest prices. 
Any one hiring a piano for not less than one year, can, if-desirous, 
choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of the 
best makers. Old Pianofortes taken in exchange. A large stock of 
the bests HARMONICONS, by Alexandre, of Paris, trom 15 to 
45 guineas.—50, New Bond-street. 


ODEL of the KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND 
and TWO PENDANTS in GLASS, can be supplied by 
J. TENNANT, MIBESALOGISS, 149, STRAND, LONDON, at 
the following price: 
Diam cod and ‘Pendants _ sens . £0 12 0 
do. 0 18 0 


Do. in glass shade, Goming a mae orna- 
ment forthe Drawing-room ............ 1 10 0 














PART II., for the Yeu’ ete is now ready for delivery. 
~ dto’ 


t 
the Cyclopsedia itecture. ad os attention of the Mem- 
peri the rt. to the i IST OF TERMS already issued, 
and request their co-operation by the contribution of rawings 
ad Text for subjects contained i that list under the letter A. 
Commanientions as to terms, &c. to be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Wyatr eng lia, Great i ee we any 
london, 4th Uctober, 1851. 


OH-I-NOOR DIAMOND. — MODELS of 
this celebrated Jewel may be obtained from the Manufac- 
turers, Messrs. HART & SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, 
at the following prices 
he Diamond and | Pendants in Jewel Case . 188, 
Mounted, and with Glass Shade and Stand 308. 





EW CH BM ICAL LABORATORY, 
8T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HosrsTs AL. 
The CHEMICAL TA BORATO RY = St. Bartholomew's H 
under the superintendence of Dr. SOHN STEN HOUSE, 
meme! a OW OPEN for the reception of Pupils. In- 
all the departments of A) tical and 


open om 0 till4 ‘cept on Satur- 

m om P.M., ex! on 

when it closes at 1 o'clock P. 
Guineas 





OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
The Course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
THURSDAY, the 6th of NOVEMBER, 1851 ; and the following 
lectures and and Practical Demonstrations will be given during the 


LcuRMISTRY, a ied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
{NATURAL HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 
ward Forbes, F.R.S. 


i MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its applications to Mining— 
rt Hunt, Keeper of ining Records. 
(METALLURGY, with its special applications—John Percy, 
{ GEOLOGY, and its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
«MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
The TL the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
= suenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
in the L ad in Geology, Mining, and 


Taptrnatien 
, is included in the abo 
Students sttend espe rses of Lectures and 


Laboratories te ee and Metallurgy will be open for 
the reception of Puy on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 


tenion of Pive Monta 
Officers of the A and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 
Service, are admitted to the 


i Bast india Company's 
f the usual 
se propose to enter with bred i & Me Tee the 
uti uested 
ine Museums, deecn whean ap r. RENHAM 


to be seen at the Manufactory, Wych-street, or at the 

voir Patteras of D Furniture and Finger Plates in Crystal 
atterns 0! oor Fw re an in 

which Messrs. Hart & Sons ob- 


and for the excellence of 
oo | ae Fe ee the Great E 


XHIBITION, No. 266, Cuass 10.—The Six 


very superi 








8 Pp) 
those usually made, are better Pp’ or 
J. Satmon, Working Optician and Telescope 


ATMANACH DE GOTHA, 1852, With Six 
v0. C. yoy English and ensign Bookseller, 8, Oxford-street, 
near Tottenham-court-road, Lon 


L{BBAIRIE araanohea... 100aT10u 
DE LIVRES ETRANGERS.— Plus de 35,000 Volumes de 
Littérature Ancienne RS Moderne—Frangaise, Allemande, Ita- 
ge et E par an. an. 1. lls, se six "mois, 

6d.; trois mois, fe un mois, 38. 6d.; . ad, od 
48 — Catalogues complets dusguransourd bat Par 
Allemand, 1s; Italien et Espagnol, le.—Rolandi, Libraire et 
othécaire Btranger, Berners- street, Oxford- -street, 


| ITERARY INSTITUTIONS and BOOK 

SOCIETIES in re are supplied from 
MUDIF’S SELECT TBRANY Y with oh New and Gs Choice Books on 
Hire. Terms of who from Five to One Hundred Guineas 
pe annum, according | to the number of Volumes required. Pro- 

tuses may n MARLES EpwaRD 
Me upte, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
October, 1851. 
TL, order to promote the circulation of Se best 


New Books, C, E. MUDIE has so increased ant 9 his 
Sianes, § that, TA nenty fap Work of ackno oupedaes “merit 




















a | me be obtain ae Tor by EVERY 
eve SCRIBER OF ee | GUINEA PER 


M, and by all 


Stock co: 
cOPiES of omy Meoting Work. Fresh copies are 
ever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works as they appea: 
For Prospectuses, apply to Coaname Epwarp Moprs, 28, Upper 
King-street, B Bloomsbury-square. 





olles-street, Cavendish-square. 
_ a. POPULAR’ » BOOKS —All the best 
ral su in succession from BU LL’S 
SELECT EYBRARY. ty Subsoribers sf One Ou jinea per annum. 
ner Oe ubscribers of Two Guineas an 
upwi oie CIRCULA full particu- 
= post ies, on application to Mr. But, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 
ish-squ: 


ILLIAM BROWN, 130 and 131, Old-street, 
London, has just Dlished a a CATALOGUE of CHOICE 
CURIOUS and INT TING W in MISCELLANEOUS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, from his immense book- 
re. had sent post free to 
Gentlemen who may 
OHN MILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
OLD and NEW.—The of this List 








tly 
scarci 
supplied A 
tain, Ireland - the Co 
Chess, and other Amuse- 








254, Whitechapel- road, » London. 
XHIBITION.—DE LA RUE & CO.8 
ROYAL ILLUMINATED PLAYING CARDS, from 
Designs by Owen Jones. Price ‘te Guineas the Set of Four 
Patterns, or singly 10s. 6d. per pack. To be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


HE LATE MR. COTTINGHAM’S 
MUSEUM of MEDIAVAL ART.—MESSRS. FOSTER 


GorTINGHAM will be 

October 27, and all the Week.—T 

Monday, November 3.—Ilustrated Catalogues, at 1s. each, may be 
had on the Premises, and of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Ma’ li.” 


THE “FINE LINEN OF SCRIETURE."— 
rye imported from Egypt, by Mr. SALT, 6d., post- 
free 7d.; Assignats of the os "Frewch ‘Revolution, 1s. each ; the 
ie of the ng Bupa 's Medal o the 6d., 
= + — supplied on the most liberal terms; an 
—, moe Jergymen Schools. Address Mr. Peter 
WHELAN. Great Warzitetrest, Bloomsbury, who has a large 
Collection of "Greek, Roman, Saxon and English Coins, Medals and 
Antiquities always on Sale; he has peameest ve largely lately, 
and can sell at very moderate Prices. Coins, &. ught or Ex- 

















ITERARY INSTITUTIONS and BOOK 
CLUBS are furnished with all the New and Popular Works 
as they appear, from the LIBRARY for NEW BOOKS, Conduit- 
anover-square. 
Terms on application to Saunpers & Ortey, Publishers, Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square, who have just ready a new SUPPLE- 
MENTARY CATALOGUE of their Extensive Library. 


HE LIBRARY FOR sEW BOOKS, 
Conduit- vt y\ Hanover-squ 


can New Plan of GRADUATED 8U BSCRI I PTIONS, adopted 
— nnd, & offers 4 Country Subscribers all the ivan- 








the necessary 
H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


N.—The REV. THOMAS CLARK- 
A., late a Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
residing in ‘3 oe House, 





Terms on 
yw the Kev. << Larkson, Chellesworth 


A Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


PCE WANTED, a FEW oopiEs of MUR- 
MATS HANDBOOK of FRANCE, 1848. Any one having 
eu ab it 4 Seamodiets wes can have a new ed: 


other Guide B Book of the same 
Scr Guide Depot, est Strand, 





’s Coutine 440, West 





in London in he 
perusal of New ks, the scale of Terms adapting itself to the 
upply of Volumes, new or old, from Six to Sixty at one time. 
The announcement of many interesting Works from popular 
writers—Thackeray, Bulwer, Macaulay, Jameson, and others— 
comes opportunely with this New Plan for obtaining the perusal 





Terms an 4 pestiontans on application to Messrs. Saunpers & 
Oruey, P Publi , Cond uit-street, Hanover-square. 


ELTIC BOOKS CHEAP.—Wexsa Diction- 
Welsh-English and English- - Welsh, with Coane, 
by Spurrell, 2 —_. 12mo., Carmarthen, 1548—50, boards, 10a, ; 
Smee, separately, 1s. 6d.—BORLASE’S Antiquities 
wall, with a mayen of the Cornu-British 


Oxtord. 13s if, 24a. 

CA abe atc of Ghiep and Rare Books in Foreign Languages 
and Dialects gratis. 

BERNARD LJ Secondhand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle- 
street, Leicester-square. 








i, folio, 





on 
ments; also on > Annuities, Banking, Coinsand Curren ay 
and Biographies, on Painting and tthe § Fine Arts, with id Poetry, 
the Drama, History, and janies. 
Joun Mivcer, 43, Chandos- reorest, Trafalgar-square. 


R. THOMAS RICHARDS, PRINTER, 


(late of St. Mortis dives, UREAT. 
tion to his present EAT ag 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS” yt and 


ercy Societies, he By ye est thet all 
tended for him may be sent to Great ty Sy 


RCHER'S PREPARED COLLODION for 


Positive otogra- 
ls. 3.—HORNE, THOMMTHW Alte & 


and 121, N. 
rt-Journal for July, 1851. 
ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING.— 
Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ 
Patterns, Illustrations to Works of —— pes and Por- 
—— Show ee Cipenler - pees ‘so and 
Certifica: is o ehange an nvoices, 
ard Be ; and ery description o f Bogeeving raphing, 
b artists an —y at est current rate of 
Oe ne ATERLOW & & "SONS, 65 to 68, London Wal!, London, 


OR SALE.—The several Groups of STUFFED 
BIRDS, &c. exhibited by Mr. J. HAN K in the Fuse 
of the Exhibition. Apply by letter to W. C. Hewrrson, Esq., Oat 
lands, Walton-on-Tham 


O ARTISTS AND AMATEURS.—DICKIN- 

SON’S CIRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS p Aa Masters — Messrs. DICKINSON beg to 
announce y have added to their extensive Collection of 
Water-Colour 3%. wings some cho’ ne | { by H , Cat- 
termole, Hun Fripp, Dewent, Da’ Cox, 1. Copley 
Fielding, Absolon, &. P Galleries of Art, 114, New Bond-st: 


TEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTY PE POR- 
TRAITS, and sah PICTU 


announce that 
these new and extrao’ 











hic pleas per 
Woon, —y 




















and hav: an fa real statue ; 
complete, ine em = of the of the eplendid ey 
of ae Spollention cn of Photography to discovery of 


in a simple practical manner the 
i 


My ns of Nature. 
‘Portraits are taken daily at at Mr. Claudet’s ae Galiers, 
. 


Regent ad vi 
167, Begmnenal, Oe rant, near Vigo-street. 
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T° l[\0 GENTLEMEN “ABOUT. TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE &C0., P GREAT MARLBOROUGTS -STREET, 
London, undertake PRINTING and PUBLISHING of 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONG: ke The Works a up 

the best manner very under the usuc ile in 
the Publishing Department every endeavour is anes to promote an 
extensive Authors will save consipERABLY by employing 

OPE 


OMMUNICATION between ENGLAND and 
IRBLAND. vie Helyheed. Thee shames oth, way on Wet, 





days, Twice on Sun: ‘ares eceleration of 
at Class, a het ra ickets “Dui in 1a) Hours 

turn Tic! (available for a fort- 
ue eG ond Class, + Children under 12, half- 


night), 1st inset 108. ; 

Erg congo te ioe a 
e ¢ 

pec rade haw’s Guide,’ page 123, and * Walsh’s Iris! 


RECON NOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when : closed, 
# inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly 3 upiter’s Moons. 
ts efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telesc peocee, th as to 
magnifying and ‘efning power, renders it peculiar’ y ada ted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price ; or sent rough 
the post at 36s.—The same instroment, with an additional 

jiece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Bears, withstand and aan, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whsie bi 28.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 


between 
iculars 
Railway 








BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &e. 


FpATEsan & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
= CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of publish. 


spectfully announce to 
e Founts of T: 


in eters roductions, that they 

calculated tor ha hand: dsomely and expeditiously Pi P 
PAMPHLETS, &c. H. ure for Works printed b: 
them the advantage of being published b by the first.London Houses. 
500 era 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s Soom, £3 17 6 


, well 
1000 ditt opine tt palaegeaho 510 0 
part of the King 


Books and MSS.—Five Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ry Property. will RLY ‘bY, 4U0TIO¥.e “| .~3 Great 
ecadilly, on SAT Y¥, November and four 
ieee days (Sun da vexcepted n “COLLECTION. my INTER- 
and VA BLE BOOKS moe A bey tS Printed and 


cluding some Poetry, Early Prin 
Curious and an excellent aheotions tt Books in 
Literature, many in fine condition, 

Catalogues wi 


w.,  . _ on = (if in the Country on re- 
THE TRAVELLER'S» LIBRARY.—MME, PFEIFFER’S 
NARRATIVE or ner JOURNEY rounp tat WORLD. 
On Saturday, 2 my Ist, will be eae: in Two Parts, 
0, price One Shill! 

LADY'S "VOYAGE round the WORLD. 

A selected Translation from the German of IDA PFEIFFER. 

By 4 Ba ts SINNETT. Forming the Ninth and Tenth 
Parts of Tae Trave.ter’s Liprary. 

London : Longman, I Brown, Green, and Longmans, 














On the. 31st instant will be published, price 1a, with » a Coloured 
and Woodcuts by John Leech, 
‘THE SEVENTH NUMBER OF 
pue. COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 
For the Use and Amusement of Schools and Foaiie. 
By the Author of ‘ THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 
__ Bradbu: ry & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price 2s, 6d., No. XXI. of 
AsOe FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON. Illustrated 
y | with J Beautifully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine Engravings on 





of Type, eit isscrlage tres) fo aay S TO AUTHORS ‘for calculating 
the extent and cost of awe om when printed, &c., transmit! 
on receipt of Four Postage-stam 

*x* A VACANCY for an TIN. DOOR APPRENTICE. 


L ® ° 442.2 & Fetencse 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U. 


Consignments of Literary Prope Books, Paintin 
i So Boy Goods, and cher as. respectfully aetidted fo for 
es 
"the p bene reve are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, — take place in the first week in June nek pore 
ber of each year. pany EPH LEON 
HARLES H. PEIROE. 
Sales by Auction. 
The late Mr. COTTINGHAM’S Museum of Medieval Art. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed ‘by 
the Executors of the late L. N. Cottingham, Esq. F.S.A 
to ens a eer hes on _ Premises, 43, Waterloo- a 
roa NDAY, November 3, and about 15 followin wing os favs 
Gatindays can Sundays excepted.) the COTTIN 
M; comprising a most ample and varied Aiity - | exam = 
<> Medizval Lear ns sony! 44 ad fo ate = a oy Engl _ 
rpendicular, an‘ zal iles 
of some of the finest Monuments of the 13th ith, and 1 oth « cen- 
ries. In Furniture, Metal Work, 8 + various 
other departments of decorative art, this Collection ' is rich in ob- 
jects remarkable for their beauty, rarity, and historic value. 
Illustrated Catalogues, at 14. each, may be had of Mesers, Foster. 
54, Pall Mall, 14 days before the Sale. The view will be on and 
a the 27th of October. 


CHISWICK MALL.—Collection of Pictures, a Skiff, 
Household Furniture, §c. f 

ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
ELL by AUCTION, on the Prem mins, Chiswick Mall, 
eta on i te ‘DAY L, Det. 28, ane 5 lowing day, at 13, 
without reserve. rection LARK 
mises, & COLLECTION of PICTURES and SKETCHES of Nhe 
a ce ish Noveeay Ward, RA. the Return from Market, by Topham ; 

















a beautiful Head, by Dorey—a very 
nursing Cupid, by Etty, R.A.—a 
a by Oi ae and Ca fe introduced b y Ansdell ; and afew 


e Pictures will be sold the first day. 


icture, by Shayer ; C 
Heath Goons. 
Works by 0: 


Valuable Books. 
MR HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
Great Room, 192, eng street, on WEDNESDAY next. 
and Three fol lowing at half-past 12, the LIBRARY 
bs a ot GENTLEMA N deceased : wincluding Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 
in H on vellum — Patriek, Lowth, 
es, 6 vols.—D°Oyly 
and Mant’s ae e an Common Prayer, 4 vols.—Rees's Cyclopedia, 
45 vols.— Beauties of England and “Ty yols.—Arabian Ni oe 
in Arabic, 4 vols.—Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's England, 
vols.—Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols.—Wellington Dispatches, 
pay Works of Milton, Clarendon, Mitford, Gibbon, ‘Sake 
re, Robertson, Burke, &. &c.: many in elegant calf bindings ; 
pa Modern Musto, and Tracts. 
To To be s ) viewed, and Catalogues had. 


‘Lathes by H Holteapfel and others and sundry Valuavle 
R J. 0. STEVENS er SELL by AUC- 


, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on z au DAY, bist of October, at 1 o'clock, A ee Centre Screw 
MA L LATHE by Holtzapffel, a 6}-inch centre Rose Engine 
an pen Rose Engine by Holtzapffel, a 54-inch centre car 
jathe, 8 fae finns jar sei fs ap na yy it of Lee 

ools, Grinding Machines, &c.— Ma: viewed on Thursday 
morning of Sale, and Catalogu had. 


Rare Fossils, Shells, a | Books and Miscellaneous 


R. J. C. STEVENS ‘will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Coven coh garde 
n FRIDAY, 3ist of October, at 12 Grelock., A COLLECTIO. of 
PXOTIC SHELLS, many of which are scarce, Grinders of 
Elephant, Tusks of the Mammoth and various Fossil Rema: 
Animals, &c. from Kentucky =e other localities, Mahogany cab. 
net of 12 drawers, Microscope b Mi yon? Electrieal 
= Apparatus, a very compliers and Cal 
mera, FRooks and Books of Prints, including ate Works, 
Strutt's Brith of + —T izes” pvp iad in M 
livray’s British Evie. © jews in the he Breet and 
Thursday and morning Or Bale 








logues _ 











NEW WORK ON THE NATURAL History 
OF JAMAICA. a 
This day is published, in 1 12 vel. vam 8vo, with Coloured Plats 


A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in JAMAICL 


By P. H. GOSSE, A ‘ 
Populas British Ornitholeny? gamnor of * Birds of 


London : Longman, Aan Green, and eh 
in November will be published, in 4 vol tye, 
HE “SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of 
APOCALYPSE, as derived ~y the Writings of the te 
Modern Authorities’ By the ier AvcUsTUg sy iat 
M.A., formerly of Exeter College, xf ford — 


























“ Many in the church spechinenit 
altogether, be incomprehensible without as an capa Tea 
is prophetic book are 


Last Judgment, but i representatives mop 
aoe ep SE Apoe, ‘ea? art. 260, and corn 
: the Apocalypee followed the Se eyetern Chick em ine ene 
on By wi! 
book as the Last J aun at —~r 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


pag meng mp md GEORGE CARR GLY 
This da; . sn ae 


in 2 vol 
HISTORY of of the ENGLISH RAILWAY. 
Its Social R ti By JOHN F RANG. 
e same Author, 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS of t. 
STOCK ae Second Edition. 8vo. price — 
e same Author, recent] 
THE HISTORY of the BANK of EN ENGLAND, 
Its Times and Traditions. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. priceg;, 












































































Simms & M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. 
*,* Complete Lists of the Series of the ‘ PaRLour Lrsrary’ sent free by post, on application. 


*x* The First Volume may be had, handsomely bound in cloth. 
price 1 1 138, dred and wen with Thirty six nage Coloured Plates, and London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, CE 
an ‘wen! 
bury ff Evans. 11 11, Bouverie-street. Early in November will be pubiaied. oa _ ore, el 
— A new and important » sd k on ak 
On the Ist of November will be published, price 2s. Ih ons on Wood 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR | 1852. 2, | HE PURSUIVANT of “ARMS, @, 
With a Coloured Plate (PROGRESS OF BLOOMERISM) HERALDRY FOUNDED UPON PACTS. —" 
bp conn 1a JOuN TE and pumeroes ood Engravings by JOHN By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A. 
an 4 
ach on, Feet tet. ny tne a!ag a Fn ey lo fx Cri 
— Sun vs 
von PUBLICATIONS. Chin tz &c., to be called, - = oom 
oA pte cloth, 108, 6d. THE HOUSE on the ROCK. 
HE PASSi NS of ANIMALS. W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mf. ANI 
. ‘all 
By pa RS P. RL, 
Au shor of * Note-Book of a Naturalist, &c. C LASS ICAL TEXTS 
P = wae any fomne of —— — ‘yaaa we know, Carefully Revised. 
for variety, curiosity, intelligence, and amusemen' Cicero de Senectute, 12. H 
hee | Sere 8s Ons — 
In 1 vol. feap. cloth, 32. 6d. Cleon ore Pitente. “te, 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the Cjeero pre Mon one ra 
ENGLISH LANGUA cero pro 
ene po Be Nev AC GR. ‘eee Illustrative Specimens. For the yeni Oratio Pi Ph ilippica Se 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK. cunda. 
Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s ern] ym a aa 
oe meee: Exe x Taciti Annalibus.| — 9. 6d, 
Tn 1 vol. price 28. 6d. Oowsar Bello Gallico. I. to IV. penises ides. 14, 
je ico, ument 
ENGLISH SONGS, ond OTHER SMALL Prometheus Vine 
ain i is la 6d, = 
POEMS. By BARRY CORNWA dit F Pi 
New Edition, with — Additions. ‘utarch’s Lives of —4 Pei: 
This day. cles and Philopemen. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. "enone 2 J ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 67. 
On MONDAY NEXT, price 1s. in boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 
THE TWO FRIENDS: AN ORICINAL TALE. 
By MARRIOTT OLDFIELD. at 





WRITINGS 


“MEN OF CHARACTER’ 


Is continued in PART XI. of the COLLECTED EDITION of the 


OF DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


To be published on the 31st inst., price 7d. 
The First Volume, containing ‘ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES,’ may be had, price 4s. cloth. 
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Pouncu Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 4 
NEW WORK by ALBERT SMITH and JOHN LEECH. New] 
THE FIFTH NUMBER OF 


THE MONTH, 


A VIEW OF PASSING SUBJECTS AND MANNERS, HOME AND FOREIGN, socal 
AND GENERAL. 


By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated by JOHN LEECH, . 
Will be published on the Sith inst., price 1s. 


Office, No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 


Richly 0 
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In three thick handsome vols. 8vo. bound in cloth, price 18e. 
TO} 
RY NEW WORK BY CAPT. SPENCER. HE nd ISTORY of HOLLAND and the 
ATION, from the beginning of the Tenth Cen- 
\ Pai tury to the end of the Eighteenth; includi 
ings (Oct. 31), in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey from the most jommercial Pursuits: and Seal teins 
|AMAICY, With the Maca nner sa a pe ion of the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, amie Institutions, Commercial Pursuits, and Social Habits 


eople, &c., chiefly com led, b 
Government, from Original Docu: Li, -L Ol, 


of Jamain: TRAVELS iN EUROPEAN TURKEY C. M, DAVIES. 


“ Historical students must and ought to ft - 
mans, 1850 mf thor of this valuable se Eee] which i Pi Ln | t's 
IN . 


cannot close the work 











We 
} without bearing testimony to the patient research and in ity of 
Ft the p BOSNIA, SERVIA, BULGABIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, and BPIRUS; with a VISIT to the writer. "— Atheneum. ; pares 
y hace @RBECE and the IONIAN ISLANDS; and a HOMEWARD TOUR through HUNGARY and the G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
; yIN ; LOWE I large handsom i a 
SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES of AUSTRIA on the R DANUBE, a — large t | Canrphelte the 8v0. fico aes, 8. fepping 2 Com 
r = 
wal Tord By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. | LIVES of the SPEAKERS of the HOUSE of 
eokiens Author of ‘ Travels in Circassia,’ &c. COMMONS, from the time of King Edward III. to Queen 
ook are it ; Victoria : upwards of One Hundred interestin ‘Biographise, tm 
— Corsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. cluding the Partiamentary History of England; from the most 
| authentic Documents, By J. A. MANNING, Keq. of the Inner 
lains the whe — ts x emple. 
Apee.art's With the Macazings (Oct. 31), in 3 vols. G, Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 








NEW LIFE of GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


wm 1 RAVENSCLIFFE: A NEW NOVEL. = | Sgpwsrireritsta cme nancmen 

















¢ ’ in the form of Jone Autobi hy ;_ comp: 
-ATLWAY, By the Avruor of ‘ Emitra Wynpuam,’ &e. and Correspondence as prep ed by | for sca gmat 
HN PRANCK UPHAM, of Boston, U.S. m es 
ERS of uff THE LIVINGSTONES: MRS. MATHEWS; @. Wilts, Great Pasa, Covent garden 
ce 124, cloth, ASTORY OF REAL LIFE. 3-vols. (Now ready.) Or, FAMILY MYSTERIES. Nine vols, Svo. published at 6i. 6s.. reduced to 4. 44, 
ed, R aan w edition 
; a y MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Now ready.) - 
NGLAND; } “ A production unique in character, and of singular merit. This [ ILLS verter! a of BRITISH INDIA. 
Prices CECILE ; or, the PERVERT. interesting story displays remarkable know edge of life and motive, By HORACE HAYMAN W on an On jon ots an Fastentions. 
—_ By the AUTHOR of ‘ROCKINGHAM.’ Ree ee rene ae a ee mame of dellesation | Professor of Sanseri tat Oxtor ae a 
— a, l vol. (Now ready.) than any ra of Mrs. Festa novel novels.”— Morning Poa destined to Pa Xt British India is one of those rare works 
Pwards of 3 ° Prof Ww 
Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. maleate has produced a work no way inferior, either 
RMS ; @, the master-mind that preceded him.”—Aflas, 
ne On the 1st of December will be published, price 6d. G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, 





a THE LITERARY ALMANAC HE POET'S HAND-BOOK +" new and 


‘K. . » » , NERAL | 2 JOHN WALKER: Author of the" Propesacing Dictionary mary 
Pall Mall, AND PUBLISHERS’, BOOKSELLERS’, AUTHORS’, EDITORS’, AND GE in which all words are arranged according to their terminatio 














: his Dictionary is indispensable to all's engaged in poetical pur 

EXTS§ READERS’ DIRECTORY ror 1852. ~ ye ntstakae ta [could never = 

m 1k 6d London: J. PassmorE Epwarps, 2, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. ?, Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 

ties. 6d HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCII. 
ue is just published. 

. 3 NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS Contents 

= . i. Grasisrouy buts oF URN 

a ae TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY BY DAVID BOGUE, FLEET-STREET. IIL, SOURCES OF EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE. 

ipus Tyranfu RUSKIN 

7 Ny Uivantiyg ES ebarce 

on 1. HEATH’S KEEPSAKE. VI. THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS. 


Vil. NEAPOLITAN JUSTICE. . 
pemen THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1852. “IX. THE CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
Edited by MISS POWER. NOTE TO ARTICLE VI. OF LAST NUMBER. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh : A. and C, Black. 
With Contributions by the most Popular Authors of the day. eS pa hic pean 


Dlustrated by 12 Beautifully Finished Engravings from Drawings by the first Artists. HE W ESTMINSTER” AND FOREIGN 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CX. and XCV. for October. 
Article I. WESTERN AFRICA. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, i MARLORGH od ee REIGN ot QUEEN 





ALE. oR, iV. NEWMAN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
COURT ALBUM for 1852. Vi. PROCESS end PLEADING. 
A SERIES OF CHARMING PORTRAITS OF THE YOUNG FEMALE NOBILITY. Wear LET E oad TRSOREALATT, 
| Deal Quario bandseaely bound, Wr 1i.s with Coroured Plate, 2.28. wii een an dat Ra Mae ican aoe ewe 


Von Babylon nach Jerusalem—Critical and Miscellaneous N otices. 











aneenanes Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
Po (ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No, 31 
HE NORTH BR . o 
CHRISTIAN GRACES IN OLDEN TIME, [eee ence 
Sixteen beautifully Engraved Plates, with Poetical Illustrations by HENRY STEBBING, D.D. 2, PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 
OLD, Imperial 8vo., 21s.; Coloured, 42s. 3, THE FINE ARTS IN EDINBURGH. 


ceeaserereteamenesiassjehoethaae 4. THE OLD TESTAMENT: NEWMAN AND GREG. 


on CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS, + laos 


7. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY: HUMBOLDT. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY RELATING TO THE FESTIVAL OF 8. THE FRONTIER WARS OF INDIA. 
CHRISTMAS ; 9. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CLASSICS: HSCHYLUS. 


10. THE CHRISTIAN STRUGGLE IN GERMANY. 
With Introductory Observations, explanatory of Obsolete Rites and Customs. Seeieama zeae. oor a 9 _— 


a New Edition, Beautifully Illustrated by BIRKET FOSTER, and Embellished with Gold Borders and Initial Letters. Dublin: J. M’Glas 


Super-royal 8vo. ll. 5s. 
[HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXVIIL., price 6s. will be published November 1. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, 1 Pras and Ausre“Sfotarchy » Nationality 


2. Willmott’s Pleasures of Literatur 
Including ‘ Evangeline,’ ‘ Voices of the Night,’ ‘Seaside and Fireside,’ &c., ad julius Miller— the Doctrine of Bin. 
i, SOCIAL Beautifully Dlustrated by BIRKET FOSTER and JANE E. BENHAM. Early English Houses and Households. 
, Crown 8vo., 2ls. cloth; 30s. morocco. ern Foumeamnen 
. Bushnell’s Discourse: 
. Geological Observation—Survey of Britain. 
Martineau on Apostolic Christianity. 


THE COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1852. 3 


Richly aCuts 12 Louis Kossuth and Lord Palmerston. —_ ‘ 
UIK! 3 wi i umerous other Plates an ‘ackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Church: 
Mlustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK ; ste ey Frontispiece and n ‘Te ie jJockeon Ay: ford. 30, St Feat 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM 8. ORR & 


CO. LONDON. 





HISTORICAL — GEOGRAPHICAL. 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price ‘188. : and morocco, 31s. 6d. | 

M ELNER'S GALLERY of NATURE. A 

Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustra- | 

tive of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geo- | 
logy. With 16 Engravings on Steel, and many hun 

and Diagrams. | 

| 


In 2 vols. royal 8yo. cot, ries a8 2is.; or with 45 Portraits on 
ISHOP BURNET'S i ISTORY of the 
REFORMATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Care- | 


fully Collated with the best Editions, and with Historical and | 
Biographical Notes. | 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price ‘100 ; * ag in 2 vols. with 
51 Portrai 


ISHOP BURNET'S HISTORY of HIS | 
OWN TIMES; from the Restoration of Charles II. to the 
Feign of Queen Anne. With copious Historical and Biographical 


d Vignettes 


Ini ‘ii ato. cloth, price 31s. 6d. ; ‘hall: bound russia or morocco, 358. 
{E ATLAS of POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
53 Maps. Revised by A. PETERMANN, F. Bae. ; with 
Descriptive Letter: press by the Rey. T. T. MILNER, M.A 


In imp. 4to. cloth, price 218. ; haif-bound russia or morocco, 258. 
HE ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
‘omprised in 16 Maps. Constructed by A. PETERMANN, 
F.R. an ab Descriptive Letter-press, embracing a General View 
< = Physical Phenomena of the Globe, by the Kev. T. MILNER, 


In royal 4to. cloth, price 318. ed. ; “half-bd. russia or morocco, 358. 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, 
andof PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. Com- 

rised in 75 Maj With Letter-press descriptive of the Physical 

features and Statistics of the several Countries, by the Kev. T 

MILNER, M.A., Author of the ‘ Gallery of Nature,’ &. 


In the press, in imperial 8vo. with ‘Tiluminated Entiels, — many 
new Illustrations, Plans of Grecian Cities, C 

G REECE: PICTORIAL, DESCRIP IVE, 

WORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster, Author of 


and HISTORICAL. By CHRISTOPHER WORDS- 
* Athens and 
Attica.’ Third Edition, carefully revised’ by the Author. 





WORKS ON ZOOLOGY. 


I. 
In vi 8vo. cloth, price 21s.; with Coloured + ha 31s. 6d. 
vy IER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A New 
dition. With Additions by Dr. ance all and Mr. 
Ww EST WOOD, Illustrated by very numerous Engravings on 
Wood, and 34 on Steel, by Lanpseer and others. 


3 vols. Svo. cloth, reduced to 
HISTORY of BRITISH LAND BIRDS, 
Indigenous and Migratory: their O 
Habits, &. Illustrated with numerous Enavavines. By W the 
LIAM MACGLLLIVRAY, A.M. 





mL 
reparing for publication, in 2 vo! 
A Hl HisroRY of BRITISH WA TER BIRDS. 
a Fone and Fifth Volumes, and completing the 
Work. Ba ve WTLELAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History, Marischal-College, Aberdeen. 
lv 
NATL 0. price 58. cloth, gilt 
HITE’'S NATURAL HISTORY and AN- 
TIQUITIES of SELBORNE. With Copious Notes by Mr. 
BLYTH; : Map of the Locality; and numerous _ Siosteations of 
the Animals and Scenery described. A New Edit 


] 


Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, 


0. pr’ Ma 58. cloth, g' 


ECHSTEIN'S “CHAMBER “BIRDS: their 


WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.8. 


AX IMAL PHY sIOLi IGY ; including a Com- 
rehensive Sketch of = principal Forms of Animal Struc- 


ture. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s 


OOLOGY and INS TINCT in ANIMALS: a 
4 Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and 
Uses of the principal Families in the Animal Kingdom, and the 
chief Forms of Fossil Remains. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 128, 
mL. 
EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY: 
including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Charac- 


ters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, according 
to the Natural System of Botany. Post svo. cloth, price 68. 


N ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 


NUMY,and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties 


of Matter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies; and the Con- 
struction of Instruments for the Measurement of Time, Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 63. 


Natural History and Managemen. With very numerous | 


POETRY. 


L 
Tn 3 vols. oxper-coval 8yvo. a dat, peice 31, 38.; 
and morocco, i. 


G HAKSPERE'S WORKS. Kenny Meadows’s 
Illustrated +r a ae ont Essay by BARRY CORN- 
Siu pany lee eogrario n Wood, and 36 Etchings on 
Piva de designed y KENN MEADOWS; and Portrait, engraved 


1 
In royal 8yo. cloth, gilt, price 12s. ; and morocco, 2is. 


ORD BYRON’S TALES and POEMS. With 
46 Vignette Illustrations, after Designs by H. WARREN, 
egmeved by EDWARD At NDEN, uniform with his Llustrated 
tion of ‘ Childe Harold 
iL 
In small 4to. price 68. cloth, gilt, 


LOWERS and their POETRY. By J. 

STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. With Contributions by 
“ Delta,” of Blackwood’s Mc ine. Beautifully printed in small 
4to. with Illuminated Borders, and other Lilustrations. 


In small 4to. 
revised by t! 
trations. 

ON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 
With numerous Piszsations, by DOYLE, CROWQUILL, 
and LEECH. A Third Editio: 


Monge 78. 6d. cloth, gilt, a New Edition, carefully 
e Author, with several new Ballads and Iilus- 


v. 
In small 4to. price 5s. cloth, gilt, 


HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK of SONGS 
ca fr SUILDEEE. With Engravings from Designs by BIR- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


L 
In feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 
HE WORLD in its WORKSHOPS: a Cri- 


tical Examination of the various Fabrics, Manufactures, and 
w | of Art exhibited in the Crystal Palace. By JAMES 


In 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. a pate by 24 Engravings, 


IDES on RAILWAYS, leading to the Lakes 
and Mountain Districts of Cumberland, North Wales, and 


the Dales of Derbyshire. By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of 
* Railways and Agriculture,’ &. 
Tn small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. dat, "seg by 40 Engravings, 
J ANDERINGS in NORTH WALES. A 
R 
Author of * History of North Wal 
Iv. 
LARK’S DRAWING and PAINTING in 
WATER-COLOURS. Containing Examples of Drawing in 
in various stages of finish, with Directions for imitating them, 
v. 
Vy ALKER’'S MANLY EXERCISES. In- 
structions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Walking, Run- 
Edited and Enlarged by CRAVEN. With numerous I]lustrations. 
vi. 
7.MERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, and 
ORATIONS: including the ’ First and Second Series e 
with Introductory Essay on Emerson and his W ritings. 
vil. 
) ye 8 JO: MILLER. A Drawing-room 
Fewiet by Jo: Miller, a Biography, with Comic 
vil 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
GIL BLAS. With Illustrations on Wood and Steel by H. K. 
BROWNE (Phiz). 
An easier flow of narration without obtrusive familiarity, = a yet 
more offensive Rag weoreone does not occur to us than we fin 


Ik 
\ oad and Railway — By W. CATHRALL, 
In small 4to. price 88. 6d. cloth, gilt, 
Landscape, Flower Painting, Miniature and Historical Painting, 
In post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt, 
ning, Leaping, V: sulting, Swimming, Rowing, Sai. ing, and Driving. 
In feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 
Essays, Nature, Representative en, and Crations and Ad 
In feap. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, gilt, 
Iilustrations by KENNY MEADOWS, RICHARD DOYLE, &c. 
NFESSIONS of CON CREGAN, the IRISH 
“The manner of the writer happily corresponds with his matter. 
* Con Cregan.” ”- me. 


Ix. 
EADINGS in POPULAR LITERATURE. 
A Series of Shilling Volumes. 


IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

TEN YEARS in AUSTRALIA. 

WILLAN’S COUNTRY SCENES and SKETCHES. 
FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


—_—»—— 


NEW WORKs, 


RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 


SAMPSON Low, 


169, FLEET-STREET, 





FOREST LIFE AND FOREST? 
TREES; 


Comprising WINTER CAMP-LIFE among the LOGGERS, ai 
WILD-WOOD ADVENTURE. 
With Woodcuts, 12mo. cloth, és, 


By JOHN 8S. SPRINGER. 


Il. 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION; 


Or, ILLUSTRATIONS, by PEN and PENCIL, of the Hig 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCENERY, and TRADITIONS of the 
WAR for INDEPENDENCE. 

By BENSON J. LOSSING. 
With several Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

Royal 8yo, cloth, Vol. I. 21s. 


Ill. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


By RICHARD HILDRETH. 
Vols. [V. and V. royal 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
Also, lately published, Vols. I., II., and IIL, 36s. 


“This is, we potion, the first attempt at a complete Hi a 
the United States. The reader who desires to inform hi 
all the particdlars, fy ny political, of the American Here 
julien, will find that Ly 4 ave been scrupulously collected fw 
him b, y Mr. Hildreth.”— 

“It has condensed shea consecutive narrative the substance of 
hundreds of volumes.”—. ry Gazette, 


Iv. 


THE LITERATURE AND THE 
LITERARY MEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By ABRAHAM MILIS, A.M. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 


AN AUTOBLOGRAPHY. With a NARRATIVE of his PUBLIC 
LIFE and SERVICES. 
By - Rev. HASTINGS WELD. 
With many Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 

“ When we state this book is illustrated to our liking, we mera 
the statement to convey high praise.”— Athen: 

“ Altogether we concider this to be an exemplary uly: of ie 
teresting biography, replete with entertainment and ? 
ther we will not enter into this his ‘illustrated’ and 
life, but content us with cordially recommending it to au 
as a production which cannot fail to satisfy every taste, and be 
perused with great advantage by every class.”—Literary Gaséle. 


VI. 
GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; 


Or, NOTES of an UNFINISHED TOUR. 
By 8. T. WALLIS. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 78. cloth. 
“This is the easy, nonchalant, but waits informed —— 
wh rs to have qualified hi 
travel by some knowledge of the country he was going to, 
while there to have found good opportunities of observation. 


ramine?. 
“We do but justice to the interest of this | book when we say it 
does not contain one dry page.”—New York peed Post. 

“ Well deserves our notice and praise.”— Litera 


arrative of 


Vil. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 


A Miseciieneons Journal of all matters of interest for the Weel 
A , & ren wit h Unelval Papers Rete orb by Dae 
musements, &c. th Oo; 
Pm eng oo oa and a great Ware’ ‘of Miscellany and Goss? 
‘or General Read: 
Published Weekly, in Twenty and Twenty-four —_ —_ 
he Pa are delivered, Weekly, through the Pi Office 
Great t Britain, upon payment of 1d. cach. Subserip tions, 18% Pf 
anbum, payable in advance. 


*x* Advertisements and Books for Review duly forwarded. 


London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
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sIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 
CLASSIFICATION IN SETS OF THE DIFFERENT EDITIONS. 




















THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, THE CABINET LIBRARY EDITION, 
In 10 vols. royal 8vo. £416 0 In 98 vols. feap. 8vo, with 200 Steel Engravings a. - 
ARRANGEMENT. ARRANGEMENT. 
NOVELS ......cc0e-s00 5 vole, at 108. ......00.. £210 0 a eee i Se . 
POETRY... ..00 00-00 BVOh. 00 vsae cere csceeeee 010 0 IE scaicancienanen ae at pupbeenesings FB 
=— seeeeeeeeeee sees a } Lys 160 a reaatadesameanice 28 vols. at 3s........ ee SY 
ep erenestanen a 010 0 MBB eves ceeeee ceeecees 10 WOIs, Bf 38. «000 ++ 0000» 110 0 
or £416 0 98 vols. £14 14 0 
THE ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION, THE CABINET EDITION, 
In 17 vols. super-royal 8vo. with upwards of 2,000 Illustrations on In 49 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations £9 6 0 
Wood and Steel £14 2 6 ARRANGEMENT. 
4,* This Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS cost upwards of 40,0002. Of Steel CR 25 vole, at 48. ..0..000 cece £500 
vings alone it contains 120, after drawings by Sranrigup, Roserts, Sin Davip POETRY... +++» Gols, at 4s. ....... -- 140 
Wusts, Lertcu, Cagswick, M‘Cuutoca, and other distinguished Artists. Of Engravings PROSE..... cose SWOls. at 48 2... ccccceee 112 0 
mo Wood there are nearly 2,000, engraved with scrupulous regard to accuracy of drawing Pb 50s Seneesakee se 10 vols. at 32. ........c02. 110 0 
god beauty of finish, and imparting an additional interest to the text which they illustrate. eins poe th. AD, 
ARRANGEMENT. a 49 vols. £9 6 0 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, AS WELL AS EVERY-DAY READING, 
Are now in the Press, and will be published early in NOVEMBER. 


I. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. ; 
Including the ‘LORD of the ISLES,’ &c.; AUTHOR'S NOTES; and a LIFE of SCOTT. 


In One Volume, feap. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
N.B. This is the only Pocket Edition containing the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ and Copyright Notes. 


IL. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
(HISTORY OF SCOTLAND). 


In Three neat Volumes, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 


III. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
(HISTORY OF FRANCE). 


In One neat Volume, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


Iv. 
Now reduced to 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
(NARRATIVE PORTION). 
Begun by HIMSELF, and continued by J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. And all Booksellers. 





In a handsome Volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price £2 16 0 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 


With numerous additional Maps, and a General Index of 60,000 Names. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical research ; and, whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of 
stcutvon, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any other work of its class. 
“We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehends every discovery of which the present century can boast. It ought at once to supersede all other works of the kind, 


and we earnestly recommend those who are entrusted with the duty of education to accept it as their standard of correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own account, 
attempting to direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.”—United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. LONGMAN & CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO. ; 
and HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO., London. 
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NOTICE. 
THE HISTORY OF 


THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
COMPRISING the UNPUBLISHED LETTERS and JOURNALS of POLITICAL and MILITARY OFFICERS~ 
employed in AFFGHANISTAN throughout the ENTIRE PERIOD of BRITISH CONNEXION 
with that Country. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
Tn 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


8, New: BURLPN@TON-STREER. 





The HON. FRED. WALPOLE’S New Work. 


THE ANSAYRII; 


With TRAVELS in the FURTHER EAST; 
INCLUDING 


A VISIT TO NINEVEH, 


WILL BE READY ON THE 28th INST. 3 vols. 8vo. with Ilustrations. 


OR, ASSASSINS: 





NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


RAIL, STEAMBOAT, & HOME LIBRARY. 


I. 
MIGNET’s HISTORY of MARY, 
QUEEN of SCOTS. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 28s. | 


Il. 


Rev. R. Ww. BROWNE’S HIS- | 


TORY of GREEK CLASSI- 
CAL LITERATURE. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Ill. 
The WHALE. 
MELVILLE, 


Author of ‘ Typee,’ and ‘Omoo.’ 3 vols. 


Iv. 
LIFE in the SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS; 
Or, THE HEART of the PACIFIC AS IT WAS and AS 


IT IS. By DR. CHEEVER, Author of ‘The Whale 
and its Captors.’ Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Vv. 


The PAPPENHEIMERS. 


A Novegt. Edited by CAPT. ASHTON. 3 vols. 


VI. 
LIEUT. BURTON’S SCENES in 
SCINDE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 


VII. 
JOHN DRAYTON. 
2 vols. 
VI. 


LADY AVICE. 


A NovgL. 2 vols. 


Ix. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MANILLA 
and the PHILIPPINES in 


By HERMAN.| 


BENTLEY’S VOLUMES 


FOR THE 
ONE SHILLING AND UPWARDS. 


|The COMIC. EN 


MAR. NewEdition. With 50 Mastrations. bs. 


‘The ATTACHE; or, SAM SLICK 
in ENGLAND, 


pss 


I. 
SCRAPS and 
LIPE. 3s. 6d. 


PADDIANA ; 
SKETOHES of 1m 


SAM mene sal 
58 (580 pages.) 


OLLA PODRIDA. By Capt. Marryat, 


Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 35. 6d. 


vi. 
SMITH’S TRADITIONS of the 


STREETS of LONDON. 3s. 6d. (440 pages.) 


Vil. 

MAXWELL’S WILD SPORTS 
of the WEST. 36.64 
Vill. 

NSIEUR VIOLET. By Captain 

MARRYAT, Author of Petér Simple,’ &e. 35. 6d. 


Ix. . 

BOZ’s MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI, 
the CLOWN. 3s. 6a) With numerous Sagueings, 
by Gzorer CauiksHANK, and Portrait. 


NORMAN?’S BRIDGE. By the Author 
of ‘ Emilia Wyndham.’ 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S DOMESTIC 
nay trea of the AMERICANS. 3s. 6d. 


XII, 
LOS meaner By Lieut. Wisk. 5s. 


CHAMBERS’S HISTORY of 
SCOTLAND. 3s. 6d 


xIv. 


SLACK’S MINISTRY of the 
BEAUTIFUL. 3s. 6d. 





1848-50. 


By ROBERT MAC MICKING. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


xv. 
NEALE’S LIFE-BOOK of a LA- 
BOURER. 3. 6d 


GRAM | sopnicar epirie end 


COor. 25,5) 
JUST PUBLISHED, ry 
A MEMOIR OF WM. ALLEN, F.Rg 


By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel, 
Post Svo. cloth, privets, ed, 
racter at bey so devout and humbi 


generous, in a word so ti im. cod, da ry ri 

the lot of the biographer to eate......fPhe book is one une” 

those 

Wiocr and better.” Bath and Cholewhons Geez thous becoming 
“We can warmly recommend the book to all, th to those 

love to trace th rk f 4 

— ove te trace the workingy of gt ius, and to those w Who desire to by 


2. 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 


For the Children of the Perighj 
and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders, 
By MARY CARPENTER. 
Post 8vo. cloth, prices, 
“ We trust ose this volume will ey the beret 
a kat u 
perpen which Toh ieondentobes to ai _ 
“ In seven 


brief but terrible chapters she some 
darkest problems that perplex jurists and men in 44 
and generation—the state of thejuremiss population’ ulation” 


3 
CRIME IN ENGLAND, 


Its Relation, Character, and Extent, 
as developed from 1801 to 1848, 
By THOMAS FLINT. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
“We thank Mr. Flint for his volume. It is written in a phil 


towhich he has devoted so much 


the he 
Gee peaks ently jucted with great patience and ap 


4. 
THE HISTORY OF CHURCH 
LAWS IN ENGLAND, 

From A.D. 602 to 1850; 
With a Sketch of Christianity from its first Introdu- 

tion into Britain till the Arrival of 

Augustine in A.D. 597. 
By the Rev. EDWARD MUSCUTT. 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d, 

“ Any and every Protestant who can either buy or borrow this 
book—which hes boon the labour of years—may learn in s week 
the whole history and mystery of the Draco Cope of craft and 


cruelty, and thus may judge for himself what the Vatican means 
by restoring Canon Law in England.”— Evangelical Magazin. 


5. 

THE SPANISH PROTESTANTS, 

And their Persecution by Philip I. 
AN HISTORICAL WORK. 
By SENOR DON ADOLFO DE CASTRO. 
Translated from the original Spanish by THOMAS PARKER 
Foolscap 8vo., price 68. 
“A dreadful indictment ¢ the papal system—a 


fearful com- 
mentary on the Romish priesthood, and a terrible warning ” 
mankind.”— British Ban: 


VOICES FROM THE CROWD. 


Fourth Edition. Price 1s. Revised, with additional Poems 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 
* Bold and eperpetio— fall of high thoughts and manly asin 
tions.”—Chambers's Journal. 
are the utterances os . un who has caught, and whe 


“Fi 
d the irit of his are noble, and indeed gloriow 
pons Servs whey Lt rit ‘Of truth s and humanity.” 


7. 
LEGENDS OF THE ISLES, 
And other Poems. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq 
Post Svo. price 58. 
Finer specimens of elevated lyrical poetry have not 


aan Campbell —— his —- a or 


falteitty 0 of <cpreaien that are seldom seen Siaslen ma 1 





London: CHARLES GILPIN. 
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ade; or, the Unhappy Valley. By Lieut. 
wD Burton, Bombay Army. 2 vols, 
Gul; end the Races that inhabit the Valley 
of the Indus. By Lieut. B. F. Burton. Allen. 


Burton is already known to our readers 
ante, p. 423] as the writer of what may be 
(see ’ P ” 
called, for want of a better phrase, a “ smart 
hook on Goa and the Blue ntains. With 
many faults both of taste and of composition, 
i¢ was impossible to withhold from his striking 
of Goa and of the coasts of Western 
India high praise. The volume was full of 
qidences of ability and acute powers of obser- 
vation on the part of its author. The first of 
the works now before us appears to be intended 
ish for the province of Scinde thesame 
wrvice which Mr. Burton’s former publication 
may be supposed to have rendered, tosome extent, 
aie old Portaguese settlementand tothe Indian 
Cheltenham which during the last thirty years has 
sprung up at Ootacamund. The book on Goa 
was evidently intended: by-its-author to contain 
a much vivacity, pleasantry and slang—as 
many anecdotes. and stories, and as much good 
sense and bond fide information—as would 
render it acceptable more or less.in a variety of 
circles. The two volumes. on Scinde which now 
meke their appearance are written on the same 
; and on the whole we think that Mr. 
has improved in his knack of “ fast” 
Some of his pages, however, are still 
at variance with the rules of good taste. The 
slang phrases are vulgar, without being witty, 
—and the attempts at drollery are often failures. 
These are defects which every reader of the 
volumes will regret ; for they impair very much 
the pleasure that arises. from the perusal of a 
oil vigorous and amusing sketch of the 
— and people of a remote and interesting 
partof our Eastern empire. 

Mr. Burton was, it appears, stationed for five 
= in Scinde with his regiment :—and it is 

to him to say, that he has set a good ex- 
ample to his fellow-subalterns by pursuing so 
ty his inquiries into the language, litera- 

ture and customs of the native ak by 
vhich he was surrounded. We are far from 
acepting all his doctrines on questions of 
Eastern policy,—especially as regards the treat- 
went, of natives; but we are sensible of the 
value of the additional evidence which he 
i forward on many important ques- 
fons. For a young man, ihe seems to have 
a some very extreme opinions : and it is 

‘haps not too much to say that the fault from 
which he as most to fear, not only as an author 
lat asan Indian officer, is, a disregard of those 
well-established rules of moderation which no 
me can transgress with impunity. 

One of Mr. Burton’s first resting-places in 

nde was, of course, Kurrachee—the military 
capital of the province ; and as it suits his fancy 
address all his chapters to “Mr. Bull,” a 
mee whom he treats in a. very jocose and 

manner—we have the following smart 
sketch of Kurrachee drawn up for Mr. Bull's 
information. — 

“Your first night im Scinde, Mr. Bull—how did 
age it? I had your couch placed in the veran- 
“screened, however, from the sea-breeze, which 
Smid to be danger b you never could 
lave endured the 100° heat of an inner room, and I 
ww come to awake you at four a.m., and take you 
Panmitationalise alittle before the sun appears, 

bsecret of health in this. paxt of the East 
lsyL believe, in the daily babit of a long walk, not 
‘lay canter, in: the cool of, the morning. We can 








now, if you please, perambulate the camp, and de- 
vote the evening and the morrow to a few excursions 
in.the neighbourhood. * * Kurrachee is the head- 
quarters of the local government, and the great 
station for European regiments. The cantonment 
stands on a slope, which rises towards the east into a 
little chain of rocky hills. The foundation is a hard, 
dry crust of sand, gravel, and silt, thinly spread over 
beds of stone and pebbles. As in all camps, there 
is a huge dirty bazaar, full of shopkeepers and ser- 
vants, soldiers and sepoys, ladies of no virtue to 
speak of, naked children and yelping curs—a scene 
strictly in the Eastern low life style, There are 
large roomy barracks, oblong, single-storied build- 
ings, dressed with mathematical precision to the 
front, and flanked by equally precise roads, two 
dozen different guards scattered in all directions, 
immense commissariat stores, a Protestant church, 
with very little outward show, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, built palpably for effect, two or three burial- 
grounds, a species of barn intended for the accom- 
modation of the Drama, many mess-houses, an 
iceless receptacle for Wenham Lake ice, a library 
without books, a school-room in which Indo-British 
children receive the elements of education, and 
sundry private buildings where public duties are per- 
formed. The streets, or rather roads, are level, dusty 
thoroughfares, averaging fifty yards in breadth, and 
the houses are separated by tall milk bush hedges, 
enclosing ‘compounds,’ so called, I presume, be- 
cause the thing is a mixture of the garden and the 
court-yard. Each domicile speaks plainly enough 
for its tenant. Here the huge white stuccoed pile, 
with tall arches and bright chiks between, towering 
above a screen of Euphorbia, which takes the labour 
of'a dozen men to water it, denotes the Commissa- 
riat or the Staff Officer. There the small, neat 
building, with carefully curtained windows, a car- 
riage under the shed that adjoins it, comparatively 
clean outhouses, and an apology for a garden kept 
up in the face of many difficulties, points out the 
married captain or field-officer. A little beyond it, 
another bungalow, jealously trellised round with 
bamboo- work, a gaudy palanquin lying near the dirty 
huts, and two or three jaunty, debauched looking 
‘ darkies,’ dressed in the height of black dandyism, 
show manifest traces of the ‘ Booboo,’ (7. e. a lady). 
Beyond it you remark a long, low range of stained 
and dilapidated building, under whose narrow veran- 
dah, with the rough wooden posts, still sleep three 
or four young gentlemen, in spite of the glistering of 
morning, the yelping of a dozen terriers, and the 
squabbling of as many Pariah servants, each exhort- 
ing his neighbour to do his work: that is a Castle of 
Indolence in which several subalterns in one of her 
Majesty’s corps chum together, for the greater facility 
of spending days. Again, you observe a mean-look- 
ing bungalow, with appended kennels and stables, 
that are by far the best part of the house: the fine 
head of an Arab peeping out of his loose box is the 
only sign of life about the place—that is a Duck 
‘Subaltern Hall.’ Both these establishments are 
apparently in a state of admirable disorder: the 
fences are broken down by being leapt over, the 
garden destroyed by being galloped over, the walls 
pitted with the pellet-bow, and near each a goodly 
heap of dirty ‘ Marines,’ who have travelled from 
the generous vineyards of ‘the South’ to do their 
duty on the parched plains of Scinde, is piled close 
by shattered six-dozen chests, old torn fly-tents, 
legless chairs, and other pieces of furniture which 
have suffered in the wars within. The few preten- 
tious erections, built in no earthly style of architec- 
ture, which puzzle you as to their intentions, are the 
‘follies’ of Anglo-Indian clerks and writers, a race of 
men which hugely delights in converting rupees to 
unlovely masses of brick and mortar. At first glance, 
your eye detects the humble dwellings of the primi- 
tive colonists, sheds of ‘ wattle and dab, in the form 
of a single piled tent, for the most part now de- 
graded into stables or servants’ offices. They form 
remarkable contrasts with the double-storied houses, 
the thickly stuccoed roofs, made to be promenaded 
upon, and the extensive ranges of rooms, which have 
sprung up during the last ten years, when men could 
caleulate upon being stationary for a while in the 
‘station’ of Kurrachee. Except in a few instances, 
all the tenements are bungalows, parallelograms of 


unlovely regularity, ‘with walls of sun-dried brick, 
doubly white-washed to promote. cleanliness and 
glare, sometimes flat above, more often sloping with 
red and blue tiles, with eaves pulled out, and pre- 
vented from falling by clumsy columns of brick. 
Each has its dependent line of dirty, dingy, ‘ cook- 
houses,’ dens for the servants, and other conveni- 
ences thrown far enough off to temper the pungency 
of the screamings and the steams that escape through 
the doorless doorways, Crossing the, camp in a 
northward direction towards the Government Gar- 
dens, we pass through, you observe the heart of the 
settlement, Everything at this hour looks and 
sounds intensely military. Yonder, on the regi- 
mental parade-ground, a plump of glittering bayonets 
is wheeling and turning about in close column; a 
little way in front of us a troop of horse artillery 
winds slowly along the road towards the Champ de 
Mars; in the square on our right are some hundred 
‘Johnny Raws’ under the Adjutant’s watchful eye, 
in every grade of recruitism, from the rigid miseries 
of the goose-step, to the last touch of the sword 
exercise; and on the left a native corps, with band 
playing and colours flying, returns from drill to their 
lines and breakfasts.” 

There are several other descriptions equally 
good which might be quoted; and if all the 
stories had not been so long, we should have 
attempted to find space for one of them. The 
account of the Alligator Ride in the first volume, 
for example, is marvellously entertaining and 
incredible. It will be better, however, if we 
allow Mr. Burton to state his views on Eastern 
politeness.— 

“ Before we start from Hyderabad, I must prepare 
you, my good companion, by a short lecture upon 
the manners of the natives, for mixing with them a 
little more familiarly than we have done. hitherto. 
As everything in the world has not yet been written 
about, printed, and published, in the East, we have 
nothing like ‘ Hints on Etiquette, by a Lady of 
Fashion,’ or ‘ Manuel de la Politesse,’ to learn from. 
You must not, however, conclude that ceremony in 
the East is an unimportant study. Very much the 
contrary. The first thing Oriental people ask about 
you, whatever you may be, soldier, sailor, or civilian, 
is, ‘does he speak our words?’ If the answer be 
‘no,’ then you are a haiwan, a brute beast,—or a 
jangali, a savage. If it be a qualified ‘yes, he can, 
but he won't,’ then, by the rule of Omne ignotum, 
&c., are you a real magnifico, To shuffle over this 
difficulty in your case, as you will not have time to 
learn Scindee, I must represent you to be a Turk or 
Tartar, or some such outlandish animal, and declare 
that you are very learned in Ottoman literature— 
for which, by the by, may I be pardoned! When- 
ever anything is said to you, you will be pleased to 
stroke your beard gravely, with the right hand, for 
goodness’ sake! frown a little, roll your head much 
with a heavy ferocious roll, and ejaculate syllable by 
syllable, Alhamdu I'illah, ‘ Praise to the Lord,— 
apropos de rien. 'Whena man shows you anything 
admirable, such as his horse, or his son, you will 
perform the same tomime, and change your 
words to Mashallah, or ‘ What the Lord pleases,’ 
(subaudi, ‘be done’): mind, if you do not, and if 
any accident happen to the thing praised, your com- 
mendation will be considered the cause of it. What- 
ever action you undertake, such as rising from your 
seat or sitting down, calling for your pipe or dis- 
missing its bearer, beginning or ending dinner, in fact, 
on all active occasions, you must not forget to pro- 
nounce Bismillah, ‘In the name of the Lord,’ with 
as much pomposity as you can infuse into your 
utterance. By this means you will be considered a 
grave and reverend personage; aw reste, by moving 
your head much and slowly, by looking dully wise, 
seldom smiling, and above all things by strictly fol- 
lowing the Bishop of Bristol's ‘ First Rule of Con- 
versation’—Silence—you will do remarkably well 
for a stranger. The next question our Oriental puts 
concerning you is, ‘does he know adab, or polite- 
ness?” here equivalent to ceremonial. You would 
scarcely believe how much these few words involve. 
It is, I believe, almost always in the power of a 
European diplomatist sent on a mission to an Eastern 





court, by mere manner to effect or to fail in the 
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object which his government desires, Manners, 
literally understood, still make the man here. Sir 
John Malcolm well understood this when as Elchi 
—ambassador—to Teheran, he drilled his corps 
diplomatique to their salaams as carefully and regu- 
larly as a manager his corps de ballet. Orientals do 
not dislike our English manners, our brusquerie, our 
roughness, if it may be called so; but to please them, 
indeed not to offend them in deadly guise, it must 
be gentlemanly brusquerie, native and genuine, sans 
malice et sans arriére pensée; it must be ‘ well- 
placed,’ not the result of ignorance, and not ‘anti- 
pathetic.’ Otherwise it is a dead failure, and the 
consequences of such failures in the diplomatic field 
extend far. For instance, we send to the most 
formal, haughty, and vain-glorious court in the world 
a geutleman whom they were accustomed to con- 
sider the Boluser-General of the Embassy. The 
result is, that the sovereign considers himself 
slighted, and his ministers and courtiers are not 
slow to show it. The plenipotentiary, mortally 
offended, offends all by retorting with British blunt- 
ness and slights. He is repaid in kind; he repays 
in kind; and so on till the interests of his country 
are irretrievably ruined, and the goodwill of the 
foreign state is not only alienated, but transferred 
toa rival power. Another gentleman, brave, patriotic 
and high- principled, but ignorant, violent, and strong- 
headed, is sent to settle certain nice points with the 
most savage, revengeful old chieftain that ever sewed 
up subject in a raw cow's hide. What is the con- 
sequence? Before he has spent a week at the court 
he seats himself in full Darbar with the soles of his 
feet diametrically opposite Majesty’s face—a posi- 
tion as appropriate to the occasion as if he had, at a 
levee, presented his back to his own sovereign—he 
engaged publicly in a furious polemical discussion, 
and capped the whole by grossly insulting and 
abusing, in the presence of the prince and his nobles, 
a minister who, although decidedly the ‘ most ac- 
complished scoundrel in Central Asia,’ was never- 
theless a prime favourite with his own monarch. 
That envoy never returned to England, Even in 
our humble capacity of travellers, Mr. John Bull, 
we must, if we wish to be comfortable, attend a little 
to what we ought to do and to what we ought 
not to do in society. If we would not be thought 
* peculiar’°—Orientals hate that almost as much 
as Englishmen—we must not ‘walk the quarter- 
deck,’ and set every one around us ejaculating— 
* Wonderful are the works of Allah! Behold! 
That Frank is trudging about when he can, if he 
pleases, sit still!’ We must not gesticulate at all 
when conversing, otherwise we shall see a look of 
apprehension on every countenance, and hear each 
man asking his neighbour, whether we be low fellows, 
or labouring under a temporary aberration of intel- 
lect, or drunk. Standing up, we must not cross our 
arms over our chests—in Europe this is &@ la Napo- 
léon, in the East it is the posture of a slave. When 
walking it is advisable to place one hand, not both, 
upon the hip; or we may carry a five-feet-long 
ebony staff shod with ivory: this patriarchal affair 
provokes respect; a switch or a horsewhip would 
induce the query—‘ Are they keepers of dogs ?” 
Sitting down, Turkish or tailor fashion—the most 
easy and enduring attitude—we must be careful to 
remain quiet for a decent space of time; if we move 
about uneasily every ten minutes, we shall not fail 
to hear the observation—‘ Wallah! They have no 
dignity!’ And if musically inclined, we may hum 
a little in a low voice, and with a solemn manner. 
We must, however, avoid the main error of a great 
traveller—whistling. Our native friends have no 
name for the offensive practice in their dialect, and 
the greater part of them being superstitious would 
probably consider it the peculiar modulation of the 
voice in which a white-faced man is in the habit of 
conversing with Sathanas.” 

The second book at the head of this article 
may be described as a translation into sober 
and official language of all the substantial por- 
tions of the lively two volumes which we have 
just noticed. It appears that the East India 
Company, in pursuance of the wise liberality 
that in such matters has generally distinguished 
them, gave every assistance and encouragement 


the directors a memoir on the present condition 
of Scinde,—and the volume now laid before the 
public is the result. The treatise will be looked 
into by a very small number of persons com- 
pared with those who will be induced to read 
the sketches. It is a solid and acceptable addi- 
tion to our Indian literature; and it must be 
regarded as perhaps the most complete account 
which has yet appeared of the Indus valley. 
The general conclusions at which Mr. Burton 
has arrived with reference to Scinde, he ex- 
presses as follows.— 

“Sindh, still a new country to us, is and will be an 
important portion of our Eastern Empire, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it may be made the 
common commercial depét of Central Asia; and 
secondly, it is in an advanced line of posts thrown 
out to protect India from her natural enemies, the 
turbulent, warlike and powerful trans-Indine nations. 
The province is at present in an impoverished con- 
dition, requiring a large amount of expenditure, which 
future years may reimburse to us. It wants popula- 
tion to cultivate the land, and money to enable the 
agriculturist to thrive. With respect to the people, 
one main difficulty appears to be that of adjusting 
the balance between two rival races. Under a rule 
of foreigners, the Moslem and Hindoo will ever be 
antagonists; and to judge from experience, the former 
must succumb to the superior craftiness and stricter 
combination of the latter. To maintain as much as 
pggsible the equality of these great divisions, is to 
serve our own interests. The natives of Sindh complain 
at present of the depressed state of the country, and 
the want of facility for education ; the former is a 
grievance, not an evil; the latter should be remedied 
as soon as possible. As we effect with one, all that 
a native Prince can do with a dozen officials, a large 
body of men have been temporarily thrown upon 
their own resources. This of course causes discontent. 
The substantial Jagardar, or country gentleman, now 
complains that he receives neither pay nor presents 
from us; that he is disabled by poverty from pro- 
curing labourers for his estate, and that his younger 
brothers and children, who formerly supported them- 
selves by the sword or the pen, are become mere 
burdens to him. The middle classes lament that 
they cannot find employment, and that when em- 
ployed their emoluments are comparatively trifling. 
Those who live by commerce declare that as demand 
decreases their manufactures are ruined, and the 
wholesale shrinks rapidly into the retail trade. The 
Ryots complain of scarcity of money and the impos- 
sibility of procuring loans from Shroffs and Banyans. 
But these are the necessary miseries of a transition 
state. Our policy is based upon the sound principle, 
that agriculture and commerce are the only sources 
of wealth to a country which does not, like Mexico 
and Southern India, spontaneously produce the mate- 
rial or the means of riches. The soldier and writer 
will become, as cultivator and merchant, so many 
labourers in the field of prosperity, instead of being 
what they are under native rule—mere channels down 
which the stream of pay flows, As regards education, 
we have hitherto been somewhat inactive. The 
native universities and colleges have been allowed to 
fall to ruin, and we have not substituted others in 
their stead. The Sindhis require vernacular works 
to be prepared for them, grammars, vocabularies, and 
translations from our popular school books. That 
their wants will be eventually ministered to, there is 
no doubt; the sooner, however we extend the helping 
hand to moral progress the better. The language 
popularly called the Sindhi is an ancient, copious, 
grammatical, and to a certain extent, a cultivated 
dialect. As it is universally understood throughout 
the province, it must be considered more suitable for 
official correspondence and the transaction of public 
business than the solecistic Persian now in use. 
Nothing can be so well adapted practically to facili- 
tate fraud and injustice, as the employment of two 
languages, one of them understood only by the edu- 
cated classes. The last point to be noticed with 
respect to the Sindhi dialect is, that is contains some 
old and popular compositions which should be col- 
lected and preserved as a standard of language, and 
as an aid to the European scholar. We are not 
likely to derive much amusement or improvement 


but as means of power they are val “ 
our hands. The Sestee the phe Tc. 
the most successful of Oriental politicians, 
long since printed and translated the y 
works of the Affghans; we, on the contrary 
took the trouble to ascertain the nature of ‘i 
spoken throughout a country with which we ha 
had intimate relations for the last twenty, and cin 
we reigned masters during five years.” 

As another illustration of the absurd confasi 
which at present prevails in the ortho 
of Indian proper names, we must not Omit to 
point out that the word Scinde is spelt by Mr 
Burton in two different ways on the title-page, 
of the two works before us. These works are 
published at the same time, are written by the 
same author, and treat of the same county. 
yet one of them describes that country 8 
“‘ Scinde,” and the other as “Sindh.” § 
this is a state of things which might be avoided 
by adhering to the simple rule that we have oy 
former occasions recommended,—namely, 
respecting and continuing that particular mode 
of spelling an Indian proper name which ha 
already become familiar to English readers, Of 
Mr. Burton we dare say we shall hear again :— 
and doubtless to his advantage. 





The Whale. By Herman Melville, Author of 
‘Typee,’ &c. &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Tuis is an ill-compounded mixture of romance 
and matter-of-fact. The idea of a connected 
and collected story has obviously visited and 
abandoned its writer again and again in the 
course of composition. The style of his tale 
is in places disfigured by mad (rather than bad) 
English ; and its catastrophe is hastily, weakly, 
and obscurely managed. The second title 
‘Moby Dick’—is the name given to a particular 
sperm whale, or white sea monster, more mali 
nant and diabolical even than the sperm w 

in general is known to be. This ocean fiend is 
invested with especial horrors for our co ‘s 
crew;—because, once upon a time, a 

with him cost their Captain a limb. Captain 
Ahab had an ivory leg made,—took an oath of 
retribution,—grew crazy,— lashed himself up 
into a purpose of cruising in quest of his adver 
sary,—and bound all who sailed with him to 
stand by him in his wrath. With this cheerful 
Captain, on such a wise and Christian v 

of discovery, went to sea Ishmael, the fa 
ginary writer of this narrative. 

Frantic though such an invention seems f 
be, it might possibly have been accepted as the 
motive and purpose of an extravaganza had is 
author been consistent with himself. Nay, ia 
such a terrible cause—when Krakens and Ty- 
phoons and the wonders of Mid-Ocean, &c. &e. 
were the topics and toys to be arranged and 
manceuvred—we might have stretched a point 
in admission of electrical verbs and adjectives 
as hoarse as the hurricane. There is a time for 
everything in imaginative literature ;—and, at 
cording to its order, a place—for rant as well a 
for reserve; but the rant must be good, hones, 
shameless rant, without flaw or misgiving. 
voice of ‘the storm wind Euroclydon” must 
not be interrupted by the facts of Scoresby and 
the figures of Cocker. 
useful knowledge flung together salad-wix 
make a dish in which there may be much sur 
prise, but in which there is little savour. 
real secret of this patchiness in the presett 
case is disclosed in Mr. Melville's appendix; 
which contains such an assortment of curiol 
quotations as Southey might have wrought tp 
into a whale-chapter for ‘The Doctor, —sf 
gesting the idea that a substantial work on 
subject may have been originally contem 
Either Mr. Melville’s purpose must have ¢ 








to Mr. Burton to prepare for the information of 


from the literary effusions of a semi-barbarous race, 


or his power must have fallen short. The 
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i, at all events, a most provoking book, — 
neither 80 utterly extravagant as to be entirely 
comfortable, nor so instructively complete as to 
e place among documents on the subject of 
the Great Fish, his capabilities, his home and 
his capture. Our author must be henceforth 
pered in the company of the incorrigibles 
abo occasionally tantalize us with indications 
of genius, while they constantly summon us to 
ure monstrosities, carelessnesses, and other 
gach harassing manifestations of bad taste as 
‘ng or disordered ingenuity can devise. 
The opening of this wild book contains some 
hie descriptions of a dreariness such as we 
Ne remember to have met with before in 
marine literature. Sick of shore, Ishmael, the 
narrator, resolves to go to sea in a whaler ; and 
on his way to Nantucket with that object, he is 
detained at New Bedford. The following pas- 
will give gentlemen who live at home—as 
the song says—a new idea of taking their ease 
jn their inn.— 

“Having a night, a day, and still another night 
following, before me in New Bedford, ere I could 
embark for my destined port, it became a matter of 
concernment where I was to eat and sleep mean- 
while. It was a very dubious-looking, nay, a very 
dark and dismal night, bitingly cold and cheerless. 
I knew no one in the place. With anxious grapnels 
[had sounded my pocket, and only brought up a 
few pieces of silver. ‘So, wherever you go, Ishmael,” 
gid I to myself, as I stood in the middle of a dreary 
greet shouldering my bag, and comparing the gloom 
towards the north with the darkness towards the 
south,‘ wherever in your wisdom you may conclude | 
to lodge for the night, my dear Ishmael, be sure to 
inquire the price, and don’t be too particular.’ 
With halting steps I paced the streets, and passed 
the sign of ‘The Crossed Harpoons,’—but it looked 
too expensive and jolly there. Further on, from the 
brightred windows of the ‘Sword-Fish Inn,’ there 
came such fervent rays, that it seemed to have 
melted the packed snow and ice from before the 
house ; for everywhere else the congealed frost lay 
ten inches thick in a hard, asphaltic pavement,— 
nither weary for me, when I struck my foot against 
theflinty projections, because from hard, remorseless 
service the soles of my boots were in a most miser- 
able plight. ‘Too expensive and jolly, again,’ thought 
I, pausing one moment to watch the broad glare in 
the street, and hear the sound of the tinkling glasses 
within. ‘ But go on, Ishmael,’ said I at last, ‘don’t 
you hear? get away from before the door; your 
patched boots are stopping the way.’ So on I went. 
Inow by instinct followed the streets that took me 
materward, for there, doubtless, were the cheapest, 
ifnot the cheeriest inns. Such dreary streets ! blocks 
of blackness—not houses—on either hand, and here 
and there a candle, like a candle moving about in a 
tomb, At this hour of the night, of the last day of 
the week, that quarter of the town proved all but 

But presently I came to a smoky light 
proceeding from a low, wide building, the door of 
thich stood invitingly open. It had a careless look, 
wif it were meant for the uses of the public ; so, 
aateting, the first thing I did was to stumble over 
mash-box in the porch. * * I picked myself up, 
ad hearing a loud voice within, pushed on, and 
opened a second, interior door. It seemed the great 
Bick Parliament sitting in Tophet. A hundred 
black faces turned round in their rows to peer; and 
beyond, a black Angel of Doom was beating a book 
apulpit. It was a negro church; and the preacher's 
text was about the blackness of darkness, and the 
weeping and wailing and teeth-gnashing there. * * 

ing on, I at last came to a dim sort of out- 
hanging light, not far from the docks, and heard a 

tom creaking in the air; and looking up, saw a 
snging sign over the door, with a white painting 
won it, faintly representing a tall straight jet of 
uuty spray, and these words underneath‘ The 
Spouter-Inn:—Peter Coffin.” * * As the light 
lwoked so dim, and the place, for the time, looked 
quet enough, and the dilapidated little wooden house 
itelf looked as if it might have been carted here from 


the ruins of some burnt district, and as the swinging 





tm had a poverty-stricken sort of creak to it, I 


thought that here was the very spot for cheap lodg- 
ings, and the best of pea coffee. It was a queer 
sort of place—a gable-ended old house, one side 
palsied, as it were, and leaning over sadly. * * 
Entering that gable-ended Spouter-Inn, you found 
yourself in a wide, low, straggling entry, with old- 
fashioned wainscots, reminding one of the bulwarks 
of some condemned old craft. On one side hung a 
very large oil-painting, so thoroughly besmoked and 
every way defaced, that in the unequal cross-lights 
by which you viewed it, it was only by diligent study 
and a series of systematic visits to it, and careful 
inquiry of the neighbours, that you could any way 
arrive at an understanding of its purpose. * * The 
picture represents a Cape-Horner in a great hurri- 
cane ; the half-foundered ship weltering there with 
its three dismantled masts alone visible; and an 
exasperated whale, purposing to spring clean over 
the craft, is in the enormous act of impaling himself 
upon the three mast-heads. The opposite wall of 
this entry was hung all over with a heathenish array 
of monstrous clubs and spears. Some were thickly 
set with glittering teeth resembling ivory saws ; others 
were tufted with knots of human hair; and one was 
sickle-shaped, with a vast handle sweeping round, 
like the segment made in the new-mown grass by a 
long-armed mower. You shuddered as you gazed, 
and wondered what monstrous cannibal and savage 
could ever have gone a death-harvesting with such 
a hacking, horrifying implement. Mixed with these 
were rusty old whaling lances and harpoons, all 
broken and deformed. Some were storied weapons. 
With this once long lance, now wildly elbowed, fifty 
years ago did Nathan Swain kill fifteen whales 
between a sunrise and a sunset. And that harpoon 
—so like a corkscrew now—was flung in Javan seas, 
and run away with by a whale, years afterwards slain 
off the Cape of Blanco. The original iron entered nigh 
the tail, and, like a restless needle sojourning in the 
body of a man, travelled full forty feet, and at last 
was found imbedded in the hump. Crossing this 
dusky entry, and on through yon low-arched way— 
cut through what in old times must have been a 
great central chimney with fire-places all round— 
you enter the public room. A still duskier place is 
this, with such low ponderous beams above, and such 
old wrinkled planks beneath, that you would almost 
fancy you trod some old craft’s cockpits, especially 
on such a howling night, when this corner-anchored 
old ark rocked so furiously. On one side stood a 
long, low, shelf-like table covered with cracked glass 
cases, filled with dusty rarities gathered from this 
wide world’s remotest nooks. Projecting from the 
further angle of the room stands a dark-looking 
den—the bar—a rude attempt at a right whale’s 
head. Be that how it may, there stands the vast 
arched bone of the whale’s jaw, so wide, a coach 
might almost drive beneath it. Within are shabby 
shelves, ranged round with old decanters, bottles, 
flasks; and in those jaws of swift destruction, bustles 
a little withered old man, who, for their money, 
dearly sells the sailors deliriums and death. * * 
Upon entering the place, I found a number of young 
seamen gathered about a table, examining by a dim 
light divers specimens of skrimshander. I sought 
the landlord, and telling him I desired to be accom- 
modated with a room, received for answer that his 
house was full—not a bed unoccupied. ‘ But avast,’ 
he added, tapping his forehead, ‘ you haint no objec- 
tions to sharing a harpooneer’s blanket, have ye? I 
s’pose you are goin’ a whalin’, so you'd better get 
used to that sort of thing.” * * ‘I thought so. All 
right; take a seat. Supper?—you want supper ? 
Supper ’Il be ready directly..—I sat down on an old 
wooden settle, carved all over like a bench on the 
Battery. At one end a ruminating tar was still fur- 
ther adorning it with his jack-knife, stooping over 
and diligently working away at the space between 
his legs. He was trying his hand at a ship under 
full sail, but she didn’t make much headway, I 
thought. At last some four or five of us were sum- 
moned to our meal in an adjoining room. It was 
cold as Iceland—no fire at all—the landlord said he 
couldn't afford it. Nothing but two dismal tallow 
candles, each in a winding sheet. We were fain to 
button up our monkey jackets, and hold to our lips 
cups of scalding tea with our half-frozen fingers. 
But the fare was of the most substantial kind—not 
only meat and potatoes, but dumplings. Good 





heavens! dumplings for supper! One young fellow 
ina green box coat, addressed himself to these 
dumplings in a most direful manner.—‘ My boy,’ 
said the landlord, ‘ you'll have the nightmare to a 
dead sartainty.’—‘ Landlord,’ I whispered, ‘ that 
ain’t the harpooneer, is it?*—‘ Oh, no,’ said he, 
looking a sort of diabolically funny, * the harpooneer 
is a dark complexioned chap. He never eats dump- 
lings, he don’t—he eats nothing but steaks, and likes 
*em rare.’ * * Presently a rioting noise was heard 
without. Starting up, the landlord cried, ‘That's 
the Grampus’s crew. I seed her reported in the 
offing this morning; a three years’ voyage, and a full 
ship. Hurrah, boys; now we’ll have the latest news 
from the Feegees..A tramping of sea boots was 
heard in the entry; the door was flung open, and in 
rolled a wild set of mariners enough. Enveloped 
in their shaggy watch coats, and with their heads 
muffled in woollen comforters, all bedarned and 
ragged, and their beards stiff with icicles, they 
seemed an eruption of bears from Labrador. They 
had just landed from their boat, and this was the 
first house they entered. No wonder, then, that 
they made a straight wake for the whale’s mouth— 
the bar—when the wrinkled little old fellow there 
officiating, soon poured them out brimmers all 
round. One complained of a bad cold in his head, 
upon which the old fellow mixed him a pitch-like 
potion of gin and molasses, which he swore was a 
sovereign cure for all colds and catarrhs whatsoever, 
never mind of how long standing, whether caught 
off the coast of Labrador, or on the weather side of 
an ice-island. The liquor soon mounted into their 
heads, as it generally does even with the arrantest 
topers newly landed from sea, and they began caper- 
ing about most obstreporously.” 


The dark-complexioned harpooner turned 
out to be a cannibal, one Queequeg,—as sweet- 
tempered a savage as if he had been a prize 
vegetarian. It seemed odd enough to find Miss 
Martineau in her ‘Eastern Travel’ professin 
that “she had never rested till she ha antuel 
the religious idea involved in cannibalism,”—but 
Mr. Melville’s impersonation of the virtues and 
humanities which are to light up and relieve 
his terrible story is yet odder as a selection. 
The Battas, who, as Sir Stamford Raffles assures 
us, eat their progenitors when the latter are 
sixty years old, are henceforth not beyond the 
reach of réhabilitation :—nay, those most dismal 
of Gnomes, the aborigines who devour clay, 
may now expect their laureate and their apolo- 
gist. To such lengths will a craving for effect 
carry a sane man! 

We have little more to say in reprobation or 
in recommendation of this absurd book,—having 
detailed its leading incident. Mr. Melville has 
been on former occasions characterized by us as 
one who thoroughly understands the tone of sea 
superstition. There is a wild humorous poetry 
in some of his terrors which distinguishes him 
from the vulgar herd of fustian-weavers. For 
instance, his interchapter on ‘The Whiteness of 
the Whale’ is full of ghostly suggestions for which 
a Maturin or a Monk Lewis would have been 
thankful. Mr. Melville has to thank himself 
only if his horrors and his heroics are flun 
aside by the general reader, as so much tr 
belonging to the worst school of Bedlam litera- 
ture,—since he seems not so much unable to 
learn as disdainful of learning the craft of an 
artist. 





Recollections of Manilla and the Philippines, 
during 1848, 1849, and 1850. By Robert 
Mac Micking, Esq. Bentley. 

THE author of this volume appears to be a 

Scotchman ; who, after residing in the Philip- 

pines for three years in some commercial capa- 

city, has thought it worth his while to conve 

to people at home his impressions of the condi- 
tions and prospects of those distant and little 
known islands. This is as it should be. What 
with our growing relations with China and the 
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Eastern Peninsula,—what with our still more 
direct concern with the splendid island of 
Borneo,—there can be no doubt that we ought 
to be turning our attention to the Philippines; 
the destinies of which islands will evidently be 
determined in no small degree by the approxi- 
mation now taking place in those seas between 
the European and the Chinese races. Considering 
the number of books that are at present pub- 
lished respecting islands, hitherto known only 
by name, lying between the western coast of 
America and the eastern coast of Asia, it would 
seem as if the literary instinct were ps 
the march of actual colonization,—and marking 
out, as it were, spot by spot, the scattered sites 
in the Pacific on which the enterprise of the 
West, whose present outpost is California, is 
successfully to plant its footsteps as it crosses 
the ocean to complete the chain of intercourse 
between America and the more ancient scenes 
of civilization in China and India. Such books, 
if reasonably well executed, are to be wel- 
comed,—less as additions to our literature, than 
as reports about new places required by the 
world’s enlarging business. 

Viewed in this light, Mr. Mac Micking’s 
is a very meritorious book. It possesses no 
great literary excellence, either of style or of ar- 
rangement; but it is a sensible and plain record 
of a great variety of things which it will be 
useful for people in general, and more parti- 
cularly for men engaged in commerce, to know 
about the Philippines. A considerable portion 
of the volume is occupied with a gossiping and 
agreeable, though not very systematic or vivid, 
account of social habits and customs in Ma- 
nilla and in other parts of the islands. The 
entire population of the Philippines Mr. Mac 
Micking estimates at about five millions :— 
consisting for the most part of descendants of 
the original Malay Indians, whom the Spaniards 
found in possession of the islands, with a con- 
siderable number of Spanish and other Euro- 
pean immigrants, a still larger number of half- 
castes, and not a few Chinese. The great 
majority of the population of the Philippines 
are engaged in agricultural occupations; the 
chief seat of trade being the capital of the 
islands, Manilla,—a city of about 200,000 in- 
habitants, of whom about 5,000 are Spaniards 
or whites, and rank as an aristocracy. Here is 
a description of the usual habits of a Spanish 
resident in Manilla.— 


“As persons in the government service form the 
great proportion of the white population, a sketch of 
the habits of one of them may not be uninteresting ; 
—say those of an average officer of the Hacienda, for 
instance. He usually gets out of bed about six, or a 
little after, to enjoy the cool air of the morning, and 
sip his chocolate, with the aid of broas, without which 
he could scarcely manage to get through the day; he 
then dresses and drives to his office, where he remains 
till twelve o’clock, which hour finishes his official 
duties for the day. While in his office the nature 
of his work is not very arduous, and does not appear 
to call into play any powers of the mind, as it appears 
to consist only in his remaining for about four hours 
in a cool and large room, generally seated at a table 
or desk, overlooking a number of native writers, 
occupied in making out and filling up forms which 
are required by the existing regulations for the 
government service. The Spaniard, however, has 
nothing to do with all that, only occasionally exerting 
himself so far as to sign his name, or merely to dash 
his rubrica, without taking the trouble to sign his 
name, to the papers presented to him by these 
native copyists; and should you enter his office, he 
generally appears to be just awaking from a nap, as 
he opens his eyes, and rouses himself to salute his 
visitor. At noon the public offices are closed, and 
he drives home to dine about one or two o'clock, 
after which, he generally sleeps till about five, for 
nearly all the Spanish residents take a long siesta. 
About that time of the day, he is awakened to dress 


and prepare for the paseo on the Calyada, and for 
the tertuléa after it, at the house of some acquain- 
tance; or if he should by any chance happen to 
be without acquaintance, to saunter through the 
Chinamen’s shops, admiring walking-canes, cravats, 
or waistcoat-pieces; and while so engaged, he is 
pretty sure to meet some companion for a gossip, or 
other amusement. After this, he sets off to sup at 
home, and to sleep till another day comes round, 
when the same routine must be gone through.” 

The author thus relates one of the customs of 
the Manillese most curious to a stranger, and 
an anecdote in connexion with it.— 

“It is the custom at Manilla for any respectably- 
dressed European passing by a house where music 
and dancing are going on, to be permitted to join the 
party, although he may be a perfect stranger to every 
one there; and should any one do so, after having 
made his bow to the master of the house, and said 
some words, of course about the liberty he was 
taking, and his fondness for music and dancing, &c., 
he is always welcomed by him, and is at perfect 
liberty to ask any lady present to dance; nor is she 
likely to refuse him, as her doing so would scarcely 
be considered well bred. * * Some years ago a 
British merchant, resident at Manilla, was very much 
blamed by his countrymen for not conforming to the 
customs of the country in this respect. He broke 
through them in this manner;—after the China war, 
a part of the expedition visited Manilla, including 
some of the principal officers both of the army and 
navy, who had just been so gallantly distinguishing 
themselves in that country. On their arrival at 
Manilla, the houses of their countrymen to whom 
they went provided with introductions were in a great 
measure thrown open to them; and of course, as 
their hospitable entertainers wished to show them 
something of the people and the place, a good deal 
of gaiety was got up to amuse them. Among others 
the gentleman in question gave a ball to General Lord 
Saltoun and the Admiral, including, of course, most 
of the other officers of the expedition. The party 
was a large one, and included nearly all the British 
residents there, together with his Spanish acquain- 
tances. Hearing the sounds of music and dancing 
in the street, a stranger entered the house and walked 
up stairs; and unperceived, I believe, by the landlord, 
entered the ball-room, where he engaged a Spanish 
lady to dance,—the girl whom he asked chancing to 
be the daughter of a military officer of rank, and a 
particular friend of the giver of the party. On leading 
her up to her place, the stranger was remarked, and 
recognized by some one present, who asked his host 
if he knew who the person was; but he, on looking 


on without more notice or thought about him. Just 
at the moment, some one wishing to quiz him, said 
to the host, who was a man of hasty temper and 
feelings,—‘ So, D , you have got my tailor to 
meet your guests,’ pointing, at the same time, towards 
the stranger whom he had just been observing. Of 
course, Mr. D was angry at the liberty taken by 
such a person in joining his party, and probably 
afraid of the laugh it would give rise to; for he walked 
up to the tailor, and asked him in a most angry 
manner by whose invitation he came there, and then, 
without waiting for any reply, catching his coat-collar, 
walked with him to the top of the stairs, and kicked 
him down. The man complained to the governor, 
and the consequence was that Mr. D. was fined 
a considerable amount, and for some time banished 
to a place at a short distance from Manilla, which 
he was forbidden to enter. As he was a merchant, 
and of course had his business to attend to, this was 
a most severe punishment, which, by the influence of 
the Consul, however, was subsequently rescinded, 
and he was allowed to return to town.” 

The best portion of Mr. Mac Micking’s 
volume, however, is that devoted to the com- 
merce of the Philippines,—including a detailed 
account of their imports and exports. Of the 
import trade Mr. Mac Micking says:— 

“The import trade of Manilla is almost entirely 
in the hands of the British merchants established 
there, so far as the great staple articles of manufac- 
tured goods are concerned ; although a quantity is 
regularly furnished to supply the demands of the 


at him, merely said that he did not, and was passing | 


cooking utensils, silks, cloths, and curiosities, 
very plentiful at Manilla, and are indeed obtainaye 
over all the country without much difficulty. 
the produce of our looms, especially th 

chester and Glasgow, which ~ at all ono 
here, may be mentioned shirtings, both white and 
grey, = — — drills, cambrics, j 

twills, white and printed, bobbinnet, gim 

ton velvet, sewing thread, cen the Pope 
colours, principally Turkey red, Turkey red 
prints of various sorts, chiefly Bengal stripes, fury; 
ture prints, and Turkey red chintz prints, kambayag, 
and ginghams, which being cheaper are 

taking the place of kambayas; indigo blue 
imitation Piiia cloth, blue and striped chambraya, 
grandrills, trouser stuffs of various sorts, chiefly of 
cotton, and mixed cotton and wool: handkerchies 
of many descriptions, known as Kambaya handke. 
chiefs, Turkey red bandanas, fancy-printed light 
ground checked handkerchiefs, Scotch cambric hand. 
kerchiefs, &c.; broad-cloth, cubicoes, lastings, or. 
leans, gambroons, long ells, camlets, carriage 
both broad and narrow, canvas, cordage, iron, lead, 
spelter, steel, cutlery, ironmongery, earthenware 
glassware, umbrellas and parasols of cotton and sik 
&c., as well as India beer, which, though last men. 
tioned, is not the common sort of beer, nor the leat 
profitable or pleasant of them all.” 


The export trade is also chiefly conducted 
by British and American houses; and consists 
mainly of the following articles :—rice exported 
chiefly to China,—sugar, hemp, cigars, cor 
and Japan wood, exported to Great Britain, 
the Continent, Australia, the Indies, California, 
and the United States,—leaf tobacco, exported 
to the Continent,—coffee, indigo, hides, hide 
cuttings, mother-of-pearl shell, tortoise shell, 
gold dust, exported to China,—ebony wood, 

s cloth, and hats of native manufactur, 

r. Mac Micking devotes some pages to a spe 
cific notice-of each of these articles of export, 
He also informs us that— 

“Of the exports to the continent of Europe only 
a small proportion goes to Spain, probably note. 
ceeding a third part of the quantities set down in 
the table for the Continent. Bremen, Ham 
and Antwerp are the three towns in the north 
which most business is done, and Bordeaux and 
Havre de Grace are nearly the only places to which 
the other exports are shipped for Europe, exclusive 
of the ports of Cadiz, Malaga, and Bilboa, in the 
Peninsula.” 

The book contains notices of the native Indian 
population and the half-castes in various parts 
of the islands; as well as some very inter 
esting particulars relative to the Chinese settles 
—who, next to the English and the Americans, 
seem to be by far the most money-making a’ 
enterprising. Our Socialist readers will se 
from the following extract that the Leclair 
system of co-operation or partnership in estab 
lishments, which has been so much talked of 
here of late, has been long in practice among 
the Chinese traders in Manilla.— 

» “Without the walls [of Manilla] nearly all the 
trade is carried on, the Escolta and Rosario, a 
that side of the river, being the principal streets, 
built however without any regard to regularity, # 
that they are not handsome, but in them nearly all 
the best Chinamen’s shops are situated. These areia 
general very small confined places, though crammed 
with manufactures, the produce of Manchese, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, and of many other Europem 
and Chinese manufacturing marts. Some of the shop 
may also be seen stuffed to the door with the valuable 
Piiia cloth, husé, and other productions of the native 
looms. The great object of the Chinese shopmen 
appears to be, to show the most varied, and 
miscellaneous, collection of goods in the smallet 
possible space; as, their shops being for the most 
part not more than ten feet broad towards thestrett, 
leaves but little space besides the doorway to 

the attractions of their wares, and every inch best 
be made the most of by them. These China shor 
keepers have nearly driven all competition, except 








market by the Chinese, whose earthenware, iron 


with each other, out of the market,very i 
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1 profits which the competition among them- 
selves has reduced them to. A China shopkeeper 
general makes his shop his home, all of them 
sleepin ; is those confined dens at night, from 
yhich, on opening their doors about five in the 
moming as they usually do, a most noisome 
and pestiferous smell issues and is diffused through 

streets. The Mestizos cannot do this, but must 
= to live in out of the profits of the shop; 


-_ has been, that when their shop- 


and the consequence 


ing profits could no longer do that, they have 


nearly all 
occupations, 


betaken themselves to other more suitable 
from which the energies of their Chinese 


rivals are less likely to drive them. The number of 


Chinamen in Manilla and throughout the islands is 
very great, and nearly the whole provincial trade in 
s is in their hands. Numerous 
tnders of that nation have shops opened throughout 
the islands, their business being carried on by one 
of their own countrymen, generally the principal 


oftheconcern, who remainsresident in Manilla, | P 


vhile his various agents in the country keep him 
advised of their wants, to meet which he makes large 

from the merchants, and forwards the 
sme to his country friends. Besides having many 
shops.in the provinces, each of these head men is 
generally in the habit of having a number of shops 
in Manilla. Sometimes upwards of a dozen being fre- 
quently all contiguous to one another, so that any one 
going into one of his shops and asking for something 
the price of which appears too dear, refuses it and goes 
tothe next shop, which probably belongs to the same 
man, and is likely to buy it, as he is apt to think— 
because they all ask the same price—that it cannot 
be got cheaper elsewhere, 80 gives the amount de- 
manded for it, although it is probably very much 
too dear. * * In these Chinese shops, the owner 
ually engages all the activity of his countrymen 
employed by him in them, by giving each of them 
ashare in the profits of the concern, or, in fact, by 
making them all small partnersin the business, of which 
he of course takes care to retain the lion’s share, so 
that while doing good for him by managing it well, 
theyarealso benefitting themselves, To such an extent 
is this principle carried, that it is usual to give even 
their coolies a share in the profits of the business in 
lieu of fixed wages, and the plan appears to suit their 
temper well; for although they are in general most 
complete eye-servants when working for a fixed 
wage, they are found to be most industrious and 
= ones when interested even for the smallest 


Everything seems to prove that, whether the 
Chinese empire is to be disintegrated or not by 
Ewopean influence, the Chinese as individuals 
vill maintain their position, and get on well 
vherever they are:—herein, perhaps, rivalling 
inteputation (who knows?) Mr. Mac Micking’s 
own countrymen. 





The Castle of the Deserts—[Le Chdteau des 
Diserts}. By Georges Sand. Jeffs. 
Tear ag angel of Madame Dudevant has 
here forsaken her will be owned by her most 
taolute admirers and panegyrists.— Her newest 
wvel is insipid ; innocent of any imaginable 
purpose, and to be deprecated as recalling a 
tale which every one should desire to see for- 
gotten. There is something more like the cold 
: of cynicism than the fantastic enthu- 
‘asm of faith in thus recurring to, if not pre- 
continuing ‘Lucrezia Floriani.’ That 
was written—or rumour is more than 
wally malignant—by way of apology or ex- 
manation of, and commentary on a history fami- 
to all the circles of Paris,—possibly under 


influences of temper which, right or 


me see - resist. It is a book to 
mo | isclaimed by the artist who has so 
doquen ly lectured A Art in her cooler 
toments. Instead of this, Madame Dudevant’s 
reference to ‘Lucrezia’ makes it 

she regards it as a work of pre- 

She could have wrought the machi- 


or Spaniards being able to live on the | fectly new creatures without injury to one dull 








ge or one dragging harangue. 
Pith 0 ong tieale mate compared with 
those of ‘Consuelo ;’ since they relate the 
début of a young tenor singer,—the interest 
taken in him by sundry ladies,—and the manner 
in which this traverses the happiness of the 
young painter who tells the story. But, whereas 
‘Consuelo’ may be likened to a series of pic- 
tures on enamel,—rich, glowing, complete,—this 
‘Chateau’ resembles nothing so much as the 
morsel of china blurred in colour and warped 
in form which is flung away as “ waste.” 
It is enough to say, that after the hero is 
crossed in love, and after those who cross him 
have mysteriously disappeared from the scene 
in the middle of the night,—he has but to take 
vetturino, and go over the Alps, and a day’s 
drive short of Briancon he stumbles on the 
arty shut up in the “chateau” which gives 
its name to the novel, all the day long playing 
at ladies and gentlemen,—clearing the house 
at nightfall of its servants—then barricading 
windows and doors, &e.—and setting them- 
selves to the serious business of their lives,— 
which is studying Art, by acting and altering 
plays in a private theatre, in the presence of 
nobody. Into this mysterious arena for train- 
ing our hero is dragged,—and there induced, 
at a moment’s warning, to take the part of the 
Statue in ‘ Don Juan.’—Here Madame Dudevant 
takes the opportunity to say one or two fine 
and poetical things concerning that fable; which, 
like ‘ Hamlet,’ 
speculation and rhapsody to the transcenden- 
talists. 
remarks are a mere momentary flash ;— the 
harlequinade re-commences anon, and Har- 
lequin and Columbine are pale, weary, — at 
once hackneyed and unreal. Our painter-hero 
is cured of his fancied'love—which threatened 
disturbance to many people—by a point-blank 
declaration made to him two days after his 
arrival in this magic place by a courageous 
young lady till then utterly —- to him. 
“ Do you love me?’’ says she.—“ 
did,” replies he, ‘ a , ou believe it ?”°—“ I 
have courage,” is her rejoinder, ‘“ Ilove you.” — 
“* Will you marry me ?” responds the astonished 
and enchanted youth.—* J will.”"—The two are 
married :—and thus closes ‘The Castle of the 
Deserts.’ 
Were not Madame Dudevant a celebrity, a 
woman of genius, and, as some think, a pro- 
phetess,—we should take shame for having occu- 
pied our readers for even a passing instant about 
nonsense at once so extravagant and so vapid 
as this. — Does it foreshow the stream losing 
itself in the sand, in place of deepening and 
strengthening in its course, to join, to feed and 
to widen one of the earth’s mighty rivers ? 





Principles of Physiology, General and Com- 
parative. By William B. Carpenter, M.D. 
Churchill. 

Peruaps there is no science whose laws and 
general principles have undergone so marked 
a change within the last 7 years as that 
of Physiology. In that period, inquiries con- 
cerning the functions performed by living beings 
have been rescued from the region of hypothesis 
and conjecture, and carried on amongst well- 
observed facts and the legitimate conclusions 
of inductive science. The absurd theories pro- 
pounded by medical writers to — the 
action of medicines or account for the pheno- 
mena of disease are no longer permitted to 
invade the domain of the physiologist; and, 
associating with the natural philosopher, the 
chemist, the microscopist, and the comparative 
anatomist, he can now challenge the inductive 





‘ry of her ‘Castle of the Deserts’ with per- 


him the aid of his principles to assist in the 
prosecution of his studies. 

Although Physiology, as the science which 
embraces the facts presented by the activity of 
the organs of living beings, has a ground espe- 
cially its own,—there are few departments of 
human inquiry that derive so much aid from 
cognate branches of knowledge. As organized 
beings consist of matter identical with that 
which composes the mineral world, and still 
subject to the inorganic law, so the physio- 
logist before examining the functions of his 
living body has been obliged to ascertain how 
many of the phenomena which he investigates 
are due to physical forces and chemical pro- 
perties. Many of the functions of animals and 
plants which were formerly set down to that 
refuge of destitute physiologists “the vital 
principle,” are now found to [ mainly due to 
the action of physical forces. The researches 
and inquiries of Edwards, Matteucci, Newport, 
and Carpenter have shown not only the influ- 
ence of physical agents—as heat and light— 
on the living functions of animals and plants, 
but that the amount of vital force or activity 
which they ean display is in proportion (within, 
of course, certain limits) to the action of ex- 
ternal physical forces. By the discoveries of 
Mulder and the brilliant speculations of Liebig, 
many of the phenomena of plants and bree 4 
that had hitherto been regarded as obedient to 
a vital agent were reduced to chemical laws. 


become a stock-object of 


But the grace and acuteness of her 
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The Plant was demonstrated to be the great 
seat of chemical change inthe organized world; 
and the Vegetable Kingdom was shown to be a 
vast chemical laboratory, by which the consti- 
tuents of the earth, ocean, and atmosphere were 
prepared previously to their being elaborated 
into the forms of animal life. The process of 
growth in the animal, which had been pre- 
viously regarded as the result of vital forces 
effecting varied chemical changes, was shown 
to be carried on with little or no chemical 
change ; whilst animal heat and the secretions 
of the body were traced to active changes going 
on in the elements of which the tissues are 
formed. 

Of all the subsidiary means by which Phy- 
siology has been assisted to attain its present 
position, none have been of more value than 
the microscope. Gradually have the facts re- 
vealed by this important instrument of research 
been modifying physiological theories till now, 
—when we find admitted as a general fact that 
all theories of function must be compatible with 
the phenomena of cell-life, which can be ob- 
served only by the aid of the microscope. It 
is in such an instance as this that the import- 
ance of studying Physiology as the law of vege- 
table as well as of animal life is seen. All the 
facts of the growth of cells and the general 
functions which they perform were first made 
out on vegetable structures by Schleiden, before 
their existence in the animal structure was 
demonstrated by Schwann. It is not, however, 

for the discovery of cells only that the —— 

logist is indebted to the microscope. at in- 
strument completed the discovery of Harvey, 

by demonstrating the circulation of the blood 

in the capillaries. It has revealed the minute 

structure of organs, and afforded a means of dis- 

tinguishing between many structures that the 

naked eye had previously confounded. It has 

thus led to the localization of functions which 

had before been deemed general; and hence- 

forth it must become a chief instrument of 

research both for animal and for vegetable 

physiology. 

If Physiology in general has gained from the 

researches of those employing other methods 

than its own, human physiology has especially 
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anatomist. Comparative anatomy, within a 
recent period, has shown that all the organs 
of animals have a relation the one to the other, 
—and that to understand the nature of the one 
we must know the other. What is true of the 
relations of the skeleton of the whole animal 
series, as shown by Prof. Owen in his admirable 
essay ‘On the Nature of Limbs, is true also of 
nerves, blood-vessels, and muscles; and the 
whole series of animal structures must be studied 
to arrive at a knowledge of that of the highest. 
It is thus that every discovery of the zoologist, 
by furnishing ready-made experiments, as it 
were, for the comparative anatomist, is helping 
onward the great tide of physiological know- 
ledge. 

The recent progress of the science of Physio- 
logy has been nowhere better marked in the 
literature of this country than in the works of 
Dr. Carpenter. Whatever amount of detraction 
his very successful literary career may have 
called forth, we know of no works that have so 
faithfully reflected the progress of Physiology 
as his multitudinous writings. We have had 
occasion to differ from him, and to use the 
privilege of the critic when we have thought 
him wrong by saying so; but we are glad of 
an opportunity to —— how much we think 
the science of Physiology owes to his exertions. 
One of the earliest works in our language which 
attempted to embrace in one wide view the 
physiology of the vegetable and animal king- 

*“doms, and the relation of the two, was, his 
work on ‘ The Principles of General and Com- 
parative Physiology.’ Before and since that 
time, in reviews, papers, articles and bulky 
volumes, he has trodden and retrodden those 
fields of investigation which have given to the 
science of Physiology its present character. 
These works are not characterized so much by 
original research as by an extensive and accu- 
rate acquaintance with the labours of others. 
Whilst they indicate a patient and laborious 
inquiry after truth, the facts which they contain 
are communicated in a clear, earnest and attrac- 
tive style. With such qualifications, we can 
scarcely wonder at the favour with which Dr. 
Carpenter’s writings are received; and we 
almost question if with such gifts a man should 
give up, at the demand of his cavillers, time to 
original experimental research.—But Dr. Car- 
penter is not a mere compiler. His books on 
many important points display original thought; 
and on many subjects he is known to the scien- 
tific world as an observer and an experimen- 
talist. 

The ‘ Principles of Physiology,’ though pur- 
porting to be a third edition of the ‘ Principles 
of Comparative and General Physiology,’ must 
be looked on truly as a new work. The author 
tells us in his preface, that ‘‘ out of 1080 pages 
of which it consists, not above 151—or less 
than one-seventh—belong to the previous edi- 
tion.” The general plan, however, of the work 
isthe same. We recognize in it the same out- 
line and scheme; but a comparison of the 
details would furnish one of the best commen- 
taries on the remarks that we have made above 
as to the progress of the science of Physiology. 
The work is divided into two parts :—one on 
general, and the other on special and compara- 
tive physiology. In the first part, the growth 
and developement of the cell in animals and 
plants, and its union and change of form to 
constitute the various tissues, are treated of in 
a very complete manner,—and the latest re- 
searches on the subject are fully given. This 
is followed by a general view of the structure 
and forms of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. The morphology of the animal is treated, 
however, at much greater length than that of 
the vegetable; and although perhaps the im- 





— of the first is greater in relation to 
uman physiology, yet it seems to us hardly 
consistent with the general object of the work 
to sum up the morphology of the flowering 
plants in about half adozen pages.—All students 
of anatomy will thank Dr. Carpenter for his 
clear and useful summary of the present state 
of our knowledge of the homologies of the ver- 
tebral skeleton. On this subject he fully adopts 
the views of Professor Owen; whose assistance 
he has had in revising this portion of his book 
for the press. In this part of the work there 
is a chapter on the general plan of organic 
structure and developement. ‘Those who have 
watched the discussion lately raised by Sir 
Charles Lyell on the theory of progression in 
creation, will turn to this chapter with interest. 
We think the question is one for the anatomist 
rather than the geologist to decide. Dr. Car- 
penter discards at once the “transmutation” 
theory of the ‘ Vestiges,’—and evidently hesitates 
at adopting any theory of “ progressive deve- 
lopement”’ at all. He has, however, a theory of 
his own, in which he states that “in the suc- 
cessive introduction of the several groups com- 
posing the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
respectively, the progression was not so much 
from the lower to the higher forms as from the 
more general to the more special,—from those 
which were in closest relationship to each other 
to those that are most isolated as types of their 
respective groups.” This is the application to 
the succession of life on the globe of the prin- 
ciple asserted by Von Bir with regard to the 
developement of all living beings, that a special 
structure arises out of a general structure,—and 
that by a gradual change. This theory, how- 
ever, is quite compatible with that which asserts 
that the succession of animal and vegetable life 
has been from the lower to the higher. 


Of the chapters on Special and Comparative 
Physiology we can only say, that they contain 
the most recent views of others, and the most 
matured judgment of the author on the subjects 
to which they are devoted,—and these are sub- 
jects which are of interest to all. We are con- 
vinced, that if the sanitary alarm which has 
recently existed is to do good, it must be by 
individuals studying the laws of health. This 
part of Dr. Carpenter’s volume contains an 
explanation and discussion of these laws; and 
those who would know something more than 
can be learnt from a pamphlet or a popular 
lecture could not have a better instructor.— 
The volume is beautifully printed,—and illus- 
trated with upwards of three hundred admirably 
executed wood engravings. 





Spain, as It Is. By G. A. Hoskins. 2 vols. 


Colburn. 
THERE are three ways by which the English 
traveller may journey from London to Spain: 
—by sea from Southampton to Cadiz,—through 
Paris and Marseilles, whence a steamer sails for 
Barcelona and Valencia,—or by railway and 
diligence to Bordeaux and across the Pyrenees. 
The journey by sea is the longest, and presents 
the dangerous passage of the Bay of Biscay. 
Between the two land routes there is not much 
to choose. Either way there are some hundreds 
of miles to pass, with little to reward the fatigues 
of travel; but the progress—slow though it be 
—of the French railways will in a few years 
make it easy to reach the southern slopes of the 
Pyrenees in half a week from England. On the 
whole, the most interesting and agreeable route, 
at present is by the south—stopping short at 
Avignon,—and, after a few days spent in ex- 
amining that fine cluster of ancient towns, 
Arles, Nismes, Alais, Avignon and Marseilles 
—all connected by branch lines of railway, 





—proceeding by Montpellier to Cette, where 3 
steamer waits to c assengers 
Lake of Thaw to rw A ae South Canal > 
Beziers. From this last town the diligence runs 
to Narbonne and Perpignan. The distance from 
London to Perpignan may be achieved by this 
route without discomfort in less than a week, 
The first day’s journey terminates at Paris, the 
next at Lyons,—the third day, Avignon may 
be reached,—the fourth day, the traveller is at 
Nismes, Montpellier and Cette,—whence a da 
and night in the diligence carries him to the 
Spanish town of Perpignan. 
Mr. Hoskins, our latest tourist in Granada 
and Andalusia, took this route, with one or two 
unimportant deviations,—and his testimony ig 
strongly in its favour. His tour seems to have 
been eminently pleasant to himself; but he 
does not possess the happy art of communicat- 
ing to his readers either the calm enjoyment or 
the ecstatic thrill with which he gazed on Art and 
Nature in that land of chivalry and song. His 
narrative strain is ever in the same low key, 
In vain for him the Spanish knight has won 
the love of Moorish maiden. The lyre of ro 
mance touches no responsive chord in his heart, 
He writes of Cordova, face to face with all its 
stirring memories, its oriental beauty, its his- 
toric renown, as one would of Stockport or of 
Elberfeld—in the plainest of prose, and in the 
style of an appraiser. No doubt, this manner 
of writing has its use,—but it does not move, 
By dint of perseverance the reader may leam 
from Mr. Hoskins’s solemn details something of 
the material reality of Southern travel :—the 
aroma, the Loe | of the land, the soul to ap- 
preciate and interpret its form and aspects, he 
must himself supply. Mr. Hoskins saw a great 
part of Spain,—but he has scarcely added a 
single picture to our gallery of recollections. 
The following account of life in Murcia, one of 
the least known provinces in that country, is 
about the best passage in his book.— 


“ The streets of Murcia are very narrow, but the 
Plateria is flagged the whole length, and is regularly 
built and straight. The effect is very picturesque 
of the gay shops, the lofty houses almost meeting, 
and every window with its balcony. The Calle 
Mayor is also a good street, but the most pictu- 
resque point is near the bridge, where the view is 
charming of the winding river, the beautiful little 
promenade of the Glorietta on its banks, the quay, 
and on the other side the fine range of mountains, 
and the church of the Carmen and the promenade 
della Florida Blanca, so called from a statue of the 
Marquis of that name, who from a low rank raised 
himself by his talents to the post of Minister to 
Charles III.; and six years ago this statue was 
erected to the only great man this Dunciad state 
ever produced. Travellers may well pay homage to 
his memory, as, amongst other obligations, Spain is 
indebted to him for her best roads and most commo- 
dious public conveyances. The willows in the garden 
are pretty, and it abounds in seats. It happened, for- 
tunately for us to be Good Friday; and the Murcians 
excelling all other Spaniards in their fondness for 
processions, we had an opportunity of seeing the 
best which is exhibited in the year. At ten o'clock 
all Murcia was in the streets; crowds of well-dressed, 
pretty women, many of them tall and stout,— 
the mantilla, so becoming to all, giving additional 
charms to those even who did not require its assist 
ance; and still greater bers of gentl i 
indifferent, heavy-looking set—all wrapped up 
their mantles this hot day, as if it had been the 
of winter. The people, however, interested me 
most : the women wore gay handkerchiefs, and gowns 
of every variety of colour, reaching to very 
below their knees; and the men were wrapped up 
in their blankets of many colours, chiefly red and 
yellow, with a deep gay fringe of tassels. Thet 
white kilts were somewhat similar, but not 80 full, 
as those worn by the Albanians, and their cotton 
leggings, rude sandals, and often gay handkerchiefs 
on their heads were very striking. a 
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these costumes, and with features nagar Pra 
rthy as an Egyptian 8, one can conceive nothing 
py oA more like the Moors, and the palm 
- and latticed windows increased the delusion. 
The groups they formed were highly picturesque, 
and not less so were the crowds of beggars with gar- 
ments scarcely hanging together. : For miles round 
the people have flocked into Murcia to see the great 
annual function, and truly, for a sight-loving people, 
it must have been a glorious treat. The procession 
yas headed by a company of soldiers marching in 
order, and then a number of children dressed in 
iilac robes, with high pointed caps on their heads, 
as long as themselves, and jingling bells; these they 
ealled Nazarenes, and certainly some who could 
hardly walk were Nazarenes ‘in whom there could 
be no guile.’ Others of a larger growth followed, with 
rich Jace ruffles and cuffs, then a band of music 
(though not the best in the world), playing a solemn 
march, Then came a great number of men in long 
iilac robes, which covered their faces, except their 
eves, and reaching to their naked feet, were bound at 
their waists with thick ropes; these were penitents 
of all ranks, doomed to this penance during the 
past year, and certainly not a light one, for each 
man bore a heavy cross, and glad they seemed to 
rest it on the ground when the procession stopped. 
Then came trumpeters; afterwards a beautiful repre- 
gntation of the Last Supper, figures large as life, 
and really well executed, carried by two dozen men 
ona splendidly gilt litter, decorated most beautifully 
with a profusion of artificial flowers and gilt ears of 
cm. This was followed by more penitents, bearing 
crowes, and another band of music. Then came a 
resentation of the scene in the garden, the three 
Apostles, and the Angel succouring Christ, who was 
splendidly dressed; this litter was also gorgeously 
decorated with gilding, flowers, and a real palm tree 
vith its fruit. Then followed more than two score of 
penitents, bearing crosses as before, and after them 
a band of music, and a litter with a group repre- 
senting the taking of Jesus. Judas kissing Christ, 
and Peter cutting off the ear of the High Priest's 
servant with his sword. This was carried, like all 
the others, by a score of men, and was splendidly 
adomed with flowers, and in the centre a real olive- 
tre. Then again came a quantity of penitents, and 
afterwards a representation of the flagellation, two 
men scourging our Saviour, and this litter was equally 
tastefully decorated with flowers. A body of peni- 
tents followed, and a band of music, and then a 
representation of Christ bearing his Cross, cleverly 
executed. Then an immense number of penitents, 
and a beautiful image of the Veronica, bearing in 
her hands a rich veil, on which the head of our 
Saviour was represented. The platform on which 
she was carried was most tastefully adorned with 
flowers, and gilt ears of corn. Then followed a great 
number of soldiers in armour, with spears, and they 
vent through evolutions, as of spearing, in time to 
aband, which accompanied them. Afterwards ap- 
peared the Crucifixion, nailing Christ to a Cross 
vhich lay on the litter, and this was also equally 
gorgeously and tastefully decorated with flowers, and 
gold and silver lamps. Then there was a procession 
of priests, and a few gentlemen, followed by above 
te hundred penitents, two abreast, as before ; and 
4 exquisite image of the Virgin, with her litter most 
tastefully adorned with flowers and lamps. When 
this representation appeared, ali bowed, and many 
fung themselves on their knees, and every hat was 
dofed. Being engaged in observing minutely the 
figure of the Virgin, I did not for two or three 
minutes conform to this custom ; but the murmurs of 
the bigoted crowd, and the dangerously savage looks 
of some of the penitents, who from the similarity 
of their dresses, covered faces, and great numbers, 
might without any fear of detection have inflicted 
summary punishment on me, very soon brought me 
‘vorder, and made me more mindful for the future 
of the greater homage that is paid in Spain to the 
‘mage of the Madonna than to the representations 
our Saviour. A crowd of penitents, and another 
‘mpany of soldiers marching in order, closed a pro- 
sion which certainly excelled anything I ever saw 
1 Rome, though I have frequently seen the fune- 
{wns of the Holy Week, and also the funerals of 
0 Popes. The figures were all, as I have said, as 
as life, very well executed and painted, and the 





decorations of flowers really exquisite. The litters 
reminded me rather of the splendid religious pro- 
cession on the walls of Medeenet Abou, at Thebes, 
and the general effect of the procession, of the 
admiring crowd, and of the solemn music, was very 
imposing, especially when on the appearance of the 
Virgin every head or knee was bent. But what a 
subject to make a show of! I must say, the ex- 
pressions, ‘ How pretty !* ‘ How beautiful!’ which I 
heard around me, grated harshly on my ear. How 
dreadful to think, that in a city of only thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants, fifteen hundred men (such I 
am informed was the number), many of them of 
respectable station, should be found to submit to the 
penance of carrying a heavy cross for several hours, 
walking on their bare feet over rough pavements. 
In the evening there was another procession by 
torchlight, which may be said to be a continuation 
of the other. First came a number of persons, many 
of them gentlemen, walking two abreast, bearing 
torches, accompanied by a number of ragged urchins, 
picking up the wax falling from their lights on the 
pavement. As this wax is considered to have mar- 
vellous properties, and sells often at a very high 
price, it is a little fortune to them. After these a 
representation of our Saviour lying in the Tomb, 
which was gorgeously gilt and decorated, and accom- 
panied with muffled drums. Then followed a repre- 
sentation of Mary. Afterwards another, of Mary 
returning from the Tomb, still more beautiful; the 
litters were splendidly decorated with flowers and 
gilding, and illuminated with beautiful lamps. Then 
came three priests gorgeously dressed, and gentlemen 
carrying lights. Afterwards the Captain-General, 
the governor of the province, a fine military-looking 
man, attended by a brilliant staff. A good band 
followed, and a regiment of foot soldiers. Afterwards 
a regiment of cavalry, with their commander at their 
head. The effect of this procession was finer than 
the other, being by torchlight. I saw it from a 
balcony in the long straight street of the Plateria, 
which was crowded to excess; and as every window 
in a house has its balcony, and they were all filled, 
the effect was very imposing. I walked in the street 
and observed many pretty faces on the balconies of 
the first floors, which were reserved for ladies only. 
A French silversmith and watchmaker, whose house 
we were in, and who had every window full of his 
best customers, said it was not etiquette to go where 
the ladies were, and talk to them, but as a stranger, 
I might go, under pretence of seeing Mrs, H . 
availed myself of the permission, and found several 
pretty and lively women, who so far from being 
offended at my presence, overwhelmed me with 
their civilities and questions about England. The 
Murcians have the reputation of being a stupid race, 
and apparently they deserve this character. The 
Frenchman said, ‘I am but a watchmaker, but at 
the casino, on every point of history or common 
topic of information, I find myself an oracle com- 
pared to the Murcian nobles and gentlemen.’ They 
live in wretchedly furnished houses, and on a very 
poor, starving diet; but then they dress well and 
appear gay on the promenades, and that is their 
idea of happiness. Our companions, MM. L—— 
and B——, ascertained that their grand display of 
silks and satins and rich lace mantillas was merely 
outside show, and that most of the ladies debarred 
themselves of even the comfort of wearing chemises ; 
and being curious on the subject, they examined the 
bundles of clothes washing in the streams, and de- 
clared such luxuries were never to be seen, remind- 
ing me of the ladies described by Goldsmith in one 
of his letters, who would have a train, though they 
wanted a petticoat.” 

Intending tourists in Spain may profitably 
turn over some pages of Mr. Hoskins’s volumes 
—especially if they be curious about pictures, 
to which he devotes a good measure of not very 
lofty or intelligible criticism—for dry facts, 
catalogues of canvas, and other formal matter ; 
but we would not recommend any one to en- 
cumber his or her portmanteau with volumes 
which have all the dullness of a guide-book 
without the compensating merit of entire ex- 
actness, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sentiments and Similes of William Shakespeare. 
By Henry Noel Humphreys.—This is the first of 
those embellished books by which for some years 
past the Messrs. Longman have sought to illus- 
trate the Christmas season,—and warns us, some- 
what suddenly, to look forward to that coming 
time ere yet its shadow has fallen on the brilliant 
lights of this memorable year. In a book whose 
leading feature is avowedly illustration, it were 
hypercritical to go in search of reason of another 
kind,—and certainly the reason of this publication 
scarcely escapes beyond its golden borders. Though 
it is quite true that the sentiments and similes of 
Shakspeare deserve to be inclosed, as they here 
are, in golden frames, yet it is equally certain 
that they do not need it. Mr. Humphreys has 
betaken him to the supererogatory task which 
Shakspeare himself characterizes as gilding re- 
fined gold. A collection of the good things in 
Shakspeare contained within a bulk like this can 
be only a selection, very arbitrarily made :—for a 
selection swells into a goodly collection ere we can 
have completed almost any particular category. 
This book then, is to be regarded as a book for the 
drawing-room table,—and the text as a plea for 
ornamentation. The appearance of the pages is 
rich and elegant. The letter-press runs everywhere 
within threads of gold,—a broad enriched golden 
band forming the outer margin. The large initial 
letters are carved, as it were, out of golden blocks, 
—and the blank spaces of the pages are filled in 
with golden scrolls. The volume would have made 
a fitting gift for Miss Kilmansegge on her bridal 
day. The first page—to which the new species of 
embellishment has been confined—is a marvel of 
lithochromic art. ‘An unlimited number of sepa- 
rate printings,” says Mr. Humphreys, “‘ have been 
employed with the desire to make it one of the 
most perfect works of an artistic character ever 
produced by mere mechanical means.”— “In 
order,” he says further, ‘‘ that my jewel case might 
be appropriate, I have adopted the style of deco- 
rative art which prevailed in the Shakspearian 
age; that peculiar phase of Art with which Shak- 
speare himself sympathized, and in which he might 
have caused the work of a favourite author to be 
illuminated for his own book-room at Stratford.” 
The deep rich carvings, as they almost seem— 
ebony-black—of the binding are raised and defined 
upon a ground of ribbed gold,—and inclose on the 
one side a medallion head of Shakspeare, and on 
the other his cipher and scroll—both having the 
appearance of brown terra-cottas. To look at the 
book, raises thoughts of California or of Aus- 
tralia :—to read it, suggests a gold which makes 
all other gold forgotten. 

Fly-fishing in Salt and Fresh Water, vith Six 
Plates.—It has often amused us in turning over 
the pages of our angling literature to find the 
followers of this senseless sport—at once so cruel 
and so passionless,—affecting religious scruples, 
and contending for what has been called a ‘‘ bitter” 
observance of the Sabbath. The author of the book 
now before us furnishes another instance of this 
curious cant—blended with a forgetfulness of nu- 
merical logic which is more likely to find favour with 
Isaac Walton than with Cocker.—‘‘ The author has 
fished on three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year,” he cries out with enthusiasm in think- 
ing of the amenities of rod and line, the exciting 
struggles of the victim ;—but suddenly remember- 
ing that the orthodox may be alarmed at such un- 
compromising devotion to his humane sport, he 
adds — ‘‘ excepting of course on Sundays :”—by 
| which means he extends the Gregorian year to 

four hundred and seventeen days. This is just 
the sort of logic which would be expected from a 
man who, by his own account, occupies his days 
in fishing and his evenings in dining on the spoils. 
The Question of Unreciprocated Foreign Copyright 
in Great Britain.—A report of the speeches and 
| proceedings of Mr. Bohn’s meeting in the Hanover 
| Square Rooms in July :—a summary of which we 
| gave at the time, with our own opinions thereon. 
Medical Combinations against Life Assurance 
| Companies.—It appears from this pamphlet that 
| certain members of the medical profession have 
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combined into a society having for its object to 
compel the insurance companies to pay fees for the 
answers sent to their inquiries :—and the paper 
undertakes to prove that in making such a de- 
mand the profession place themselves in a wrong 
position. The argument seems to be fairly stated 
as between the parties,—but the conclusion is 
drawn with great severity in favour of the offices. 

Fraser's Travelling Map of Ireland.—The new 
features which distinguish this from many other 
maps of Ireland appear on a careful inspection to 
be these :—the distance between town and town 
is marked, German fashion, on the connecting line ; 
the insertion of the main and cross roads between 
towns, villages and railway-stations ; the abolition 
of shading for high lands, instead of which the 
position and elevation of the principal hills and 
mountain ranges are marked in figures; and a 
more than usually careful delineation of the lakes, 
rivers, headlands, bays and promontories. In the 


copy sent to us part of the map is turned upside 
down, —pbut this is, of course, merely an error in 
mounting. 
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and commanded a full view of the ice-clad waters of both. 
The traces of his parties continued northwardly. We even 
discovered the unmistakeable marks of sledges extending 
toward the north. These were, in one place, well defined 
on the shingle limestone, and, further on, in the hardened 
snow of former years. There can be no doubt, then, either 
that Sir John did in fact proceed north from his first 
wintering ground, or that, at least, he made observations 
in that direction to a considerable and we do not know how 
great a distance. * * Whether Sir John Franklin had 
penetrated to the southward and westward before making 
harbour at this point is a question of minor importance. 
We know that he wintered near the Great Channel, and, 
from what all the world knows of the character of Sir John, 
it is not in the slightest degree probable that he would rest 
at Beechey after the ice had opened along the eastern shores 
of Wellington Inlet, in the mere hope of being able to 
penetrate to south and west at some later period. If the 
ice did become detached he would avail himself of the 
earliest leads even if he was resolved to return on his track 
when the season should be more advanced, in order then to 
push his way toward Cape Walker. He certainly did leave 


his quarters early in 1846, and there are some marks which 


might support the idea that he did so somewhat hastily, as 
if availing himself of an unexpected pathway. If there are 
no traces of him in the direction of Cape Walker, as there 
are none of later date than 1845-6 in the neighbourhood of 
Beechey, the inference seems to me irresistible that he 
passed northward by Wellington Channel, and that he did 
not return. He might not be able to do so, without having 
encountered any fatal accident. We were ourselves, as you 
know, caught nearly opposite poor Franklin’s first sojourn, 
and borne northward in the ice for fifteen days, directly 
against the theoretical currents, and with great rapidity. 
We saw at this time high and dome-like ranges of land 
trending north-westwardly a-head of us, in the latitude of 
76° at least, and probably much further. The axis of polar 
drift must then be more or less from the north-west, and 
must have its seats of greatest ice ac lation along the 
northern coast of what we call Cornwallis’s Isiand. Into 
the region north and west of this, which for aught we know 
may be open always, and which must be open sometimes, 
as we know, a continuance of our drift for a few days 
longer would have carried the American squadron; and it 
is not difficult to imagine that Sir John, if caught in the 
ice of Wellington Channel, may have been impelled by a 
like cause in the same direction, as certainly if he was not 
so caught he would follow the open water. I should say 
that he is now to be sought for north and west of Corn- 
wallis’s Island.—As to the chance of the destruction of his 
party by the casualties of ice, the return of our own party, 
after something more than the usual share of them, is the 
only fact that I can add to what we knew when we set out. 
The hazards from cold and privation of food may be almost 
looked upon as subordinate. The snow hut, the fire and 
light from the moss lamp fed with blubber, the seal, the 
narwhal, the white whale, and occasionally abundant 
stores of migratory birds, would sustain vigorous life. The 





scurvy, the worst visitation of explorers deprived of per- | 


manent quarters, is more rare in the depths of a polar 
winter than in the milder weather of the moist summer, and 


our two little vessels encountered both seasons without | 


losing a man. 

The following is from an old and well-informed 
correspondent of our own.— 

The return of the various Expeditions despatched in 
search of Sir John Franklin, without obtaining any clue to 
his discovery, has naturally excited much painful interest 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Mr. Kane, the surgeon to the American search- 
ing Expedition, has addressed a letter to Mr. Grin- 
nell, of New York, which is highly interesting, as 
giving the opinion of a competent observer in 
regard to the question of Sir John Franklin’s posi- 
tion, —and makes a valuable addition to that 
consent of view which renders the conduct of 
Capt. Austin more and more inexplicable day by 
day, and on every ground. After referring to the 
reasons why primd facie the lost Expedition should 
have been sought by the Wellington Channel, 
Mr. Kane proceeds to give his own conclusions 
arising out of the actual fruits of the search in that 
direction.— 


©ur own observation [he says] as well as all the informa- 
tion which we have derived from other sources makes it 
seem an almost unvarying fact, that the ice holds much 
longer in those parts of the Sound which are to the west 
and the south of Wellington Channel than in the channel 
itself. I should think it quite safe to say that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the navigation, though obstructed and 
difficult, would be practicable some weeks earlier by the 
northern than the western routes. It seemed to me, too, 
very nearly demonstrable from ascertained facts that the 
earlier leads occur on the eastern side of Wellington Chan- 
nel. The currents from the Pole toward the Equator are 
moditied, of course, by the rotary movement of the earth, 
and our own experience during our long drift down the 
western shore of Baffin’s Bay confirmed the representations 
of all the whalers we met, that in the first months of the 
season the greater masses of Polar ice track their way along 
the western coasts, leaving the eastern comparatively free. 
The position of Franklin’s party in the winter of 1845-6 
has now been definitely ascertained. It was in the Cove 
between Cape Riley and the so-called Beechey Island, which 
is. in fact, a peninsula, forming the south-eastern Cape of 
Wellington Channel. His encampment occupied the narrow 
strip of low land between Lancaster Sound and this channel, 





through the country, and given rise to many conflicting 
opinions as to the expediency of renewing the attempt to 
penetrate the distressing and apparently almost hopeless 
mystery which has so long hung over his fate. I should 
have been loth at this stage of the question to intrude so 
lengthy a communication on your columns, did I not think 
that notwithstanding all that has been written on it, there 
remain still some interesting and important aspects of the 
subject to be considered and discussed. Although unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining any clue to the actual position of the 
missing vessels, the results of the extended explorations 
which have been continued for so many years, have at least 
informed us where they are not, and so narrowed the field 
of conjecture within tolerably precise and definable limits. 
Capt. Penny's researches in particular have afforded us also 
the grounds of something more than a conjecture as to the 
probable direction taken by the party from the point where 
the last positive traces of them suddenly disappear at Cape 
Riley. 

Under these circumstances there appear these two ques- 
tions for us to consider.— 

1. What information, from authentic sources, can be 
drawn together as to the nature and character of that por- 
tion of the Arctic Sea lying beyond the hitherto attained 
limits of our searching squadrons ? 

2. Assuming Sir John Franklin to be at this moment 
somewhere within these limits, unable, from some of the 
numerous casualties besetting the navigation of these seas, 
to extricate his ships,—what resources are we, from actual 
observation, or from the analogy of neighbouring and similar 
districts, warranted to conclude exist there for the support 
of human life ? 

A glance at the great land-locked basin forming the 
Aretie Ocean exhibits to us on the East or Greenland side, 
and for some distance along the North American shore, an 
Archipelago of ice-encumbered islands of unknown extent, 
but generally supposed to lead to an extensive open sea to the 
west ward—possibly surrounding the Pole—but at any rate 
comparatively free from ice along an immense circumfer- 
ence of coast actually explored by MM. Von Wrangel and 
Von Anjou on the Asiatic side, and by Sir John Franklin him- 
self, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, Kellet, and others, on the 
side of America. The explorations of the Expedition under 
Baron Wrangel’s command were continued at different 
points over an extent of nearly 50 degrees of longitude 
along the Siberian coast from Behring’s Straits; and it is 








an interesting fact that from whatey i a 
their departure was taken, the result hay phe Ra 
have been the same :—after an ice-journey of more pe a 
continuance, they arrived where further geegven- went” 
possible ; where, to use the words of M. Von W Yd 
beheld the wide immeasurable ocean spread beluse” > 
gaze—a fearful and magnificent but to us most melancholy 
spectacle. * y 

The appearance presented to Franklin on . 
coast of America is stated to have been = = 
“ After the middle ofAugust,” he observes, in the Narrative 
of his Second Journey, p. 319, “‘the ice was not only broken 
up within the sphere of our vision, but a heavy swell roll- 
ing from the northward indicated a se: | irae 
islands, and not much encumbered by ice.” The glimpse of 
open water obtained by Capt. Kellet beyond the barrier of 
islands and ice blocking up the entrance to Behring’s Straits 
would appear also so far to favour the same view. 

Whether these openings are but the opposite Taargins of 
one vast circumpolar basin ef comparatively unencumbereg 
sea (as many circumstances would lead us to infer+), o- 
whether they form a system of connected Polynie, to ad: 

a phrase of Baron Wrangel’s, intersected by chains of jg. 
encumbered islands, there can be no doubt that to the 
northward of Parry’s Archipelago a large space of com 
tively open water does somewhere exist, and as little doubt 
that a man of Franklin's temperament, succeeding in enter. 
ing, or imagining that he had entered, a field so interest. 
ing to a veteran Arctic navigator, would push on at al} 
hazards for the scene of Wrangel's explorations, in the 
confident expectation of making the long-desired passage 
through Behring’s Straits. 

It is premature to speculate on the probability of Victorig 
Channel affording an entrance into the great Polynia of 
Wrangel; but the fact of a strong current observed as setting 
down through the Wellington Channel,—the existence of 
considerable quantities of drift wood, never found ing 
similar dition in L ter Sound, but answering 
closely to the description of that found by M. Von Anjou on 
the New Siberian Islands,—the sensible amelioration of the 
climate, and the improved ch ter of the tation with 
the progress northward, inexplicable under any other hypo- 
thesis,—are all strong presumptive evidences of a connexion 
of some nature existing between them.t Under any view 
of the case, however, it can no longer be a question that 
Franklin has passed up this strait, and in all probability 
penetrated so far to the westward as to be beyond the reach 
of any means of rescue that we have hitherto been able to 
apply. ; 

The important inquiry arises, therefore,—In what manner 
could so large a party have found the means of subsistence 
for so long a period without assistance from England? It 
would be folly to dogmatize on a subject over which s 
much uncertainty must necessarily hang, and perhaps idle 
to expect that the whole party can be still in life ; but to 
infer from the calculated duration of the stores supplied to 
them on leaving this country that by this time they must 
all necessarily have perished, and thereon to base the 
inhuman counsel of abandoning all further concern in their 
fate, is, I hesitate not to say, a conclusion wholly unwar- 
ranted by our experience of the resources of these Arctic 
latitudes, scanty and precarious as they undoubtedly are. 
Let us not forget that the existence which our missing friends 
may now be supposed to be leading in the unknown recesses 
of the Arctic Seas involves after all, and at the worst, hardly 
any greater danger or privation—perbaps even | 
that of the many hundreds of their fellow-countrymen scat- 
tered over the famishing territories of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Agriculture may be said to be here wholly uv- 
known, except in the extreme southern provinces; anda 
particle of English imported provisions has not entered the 
country perhaps within the memory of man. The only 
means of subsistence, in fact, over thousands of miles of 
barren territory bordering on the Polar Sea and Hudson's 
Bay are the unaided natural resources of the district :—sueh 
resources as Franklin’s party have certainly the same means, 
and may well be supposed to have the same opportunities, 
of turning to account under their present circumstances 
whatever they may be. In all essential respects the climate 
and natural productions of the Arctic Islands are pretty 
much the same with those of the neighbouring mainland 
On the whole, I should say, indeed, the balance is in favour 
of the former,—as there is here an abundant supply of marine 
life to fall back upon when other means of subsistence have 
failed. One of the last winters I passed in the Hudson's 
Bay territories was on the borders of the Arctic Sea, near 
the mouth of M‘Kenzie’s River; where, from our fisheries 
alone, we found no difficulty in maintaining a large party 














* It should be observed that Baron Wrangel’s was a land 
expedition, totally unprovided with boats or other means 
for navigating the open water, by which their progress was 
constantly arrested on leaving the coast. 

+ One or two of these may be mentioned. The most re- 
markable, perhaps, is, the sudden and extraordinary ameli- 
oration of the climate observed in the country westward of 
M‘Kenzie’s River, due doubtless to the mollifying infiu- 
ences of.a constantly open sea to the northward. 
dense fogs continually hanging over the coast, which struck 
Franklin himself so forcibly while travelling here, from the 
contrast they presented to the clear open sky to the east- 
ward of the Coppermine, must be regarded as an addi 
corroboration of the view here taken. A similar ong“ 
menon was observed by Baron Wrangel. Whenever 
wind blew from the sea, he remarks, “‘ that it was 80 satu- 
rated with wet as frequently to damp their clothes. 

+ There is ani ing coincid between the accounts 
given by Capt. Penny of the open sea which he found to the 
westward, and astatement made by one of our old ones 
—Davis; but, in the usual spirit of the time in which 
lived, disbelieved. He relates that “in lat. 75,” [withis » 
few miles of the permanent open water as laid down in 
Admiralty Chart of Capt. Penny's discoveries], he suddenly 
fell wpon “‘a great sea, free from ice, large, very salt, bine, 
and of an unspeakable depth.” 
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ns and natives whom the novelty of the event 
of eel around us. Here, again, is a list of the quan- 
bo f game obtained from a few hunting excursions of 
ee oficers of Sir Edward Parry's Expedition at Melville 
~ ich may be taken as a half-way station between 
the coasts of America and of Asia :— 
3 Musk Oxen, 


144 Ptarmigans, : 

no mean indication, surely, of the resources of a region 
bat too generally supposed to be utterly destitute of ani- 
an. resources of the northern shores of Siberia we 
have, unfortunately, very scanty materials for forming an 
accurate judgment. From the scattered notices occurring 
under this head in the valuable work of Professor Baer, of 
st. Petersburgh,—‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Russischen 
Reiches,'—drawn chiefly from official sources,—sufficient 
jnformation may, however, be gathered to warrant us in 
inferring that they are little, if at all, inferior to those of 
the corresponding Arctic coast of America. This much at 
jeast we know, that every summer sends forth parties of 
adventurous explorers from Siberia,—maintaining them- 
glves as only they can maintain themselves in these lati- 
tudes, by hunting aud fishing,—for the purpose of working 
the rich mines of fossil ivory found in such abundance in 
the neighbouring islands, which have been described as one 
yast deposit of the of the th 

[have taken no account, in the view of the question which 
| have so far endeavoured to present, of the marine and other 
forms of animal life available, as a last resort, and found in 
greater or less abundance, so far as we know, over the entire 
grea of the Polar Seas. Considered as supplementary to 
other means of supporting, or prolonging life if needful, 
they must obviously form a very important element in any 
reasoning on the subject before us. The enumeration and 
description of the Mammalia, and some species of birds and 
fishes met with by Sir Edward Parry within the Arctic 
drele, during the years 1819-20, fill the half of a good sized 
quarto volume, in the Appendix to his ‘ Narrative.’ I need 
not occupy your space with any account of them, as they 
are sufficiently familiar to most persons, and may be readily 
referred to here. It is sufficient to observe, that a large 
proportion of them are available for subsistence, — and 
actually do form the ordinary and every-day Foop of the 
pative Esquimaux. Without trespassing further on your 
space, I shall leave these facts to speak for themselves; and 
trust they will be useful in assisting us to a right con- 
dusion on the deeply-interesting and important question 
in which the lives of so many of our devoted countrymen 
are involved, —and not less our own national good-feeling, 
humanity, and honour.—I am, &c. A. K. IspisTEr, 





In the face of so large an amount of encouraging 
ment, it of course gives us great pleasure to 
know that the Admiralty have decided on renew- 
ing the search for Sir John Franklin and his party 
in the ensuing spring. This decision may be re- 
garded as an official judgment on the propriety of 
Capt. Austin’s premature return. If the Admiralty 
were of opinion that Capt. Austin’s Expedition had 
thoroughly covered the field of search, they would 
not send out a fresh Expedition to do the work over 
again :—and, on the other hand, if the work has 
uot been done, it is quite clear that Capt. Austin 
should have remained on the ground to do it. The 
Admiralty are well aware of the painful fact that 
the duty which lay clear before the eyes of the 
Expedition has been neglected ; and we sincerely 
trust that the councils which are to deliberate next 
week on the plans of search will take precautions 
a the effective working of future Expe- 
ions. 

The history of the searching Expeditions leads us 
to believe that too much latitude has been given 
to the commanders. In the case of Sir James 
Ros’s Expedition, it does not appear that his 
instructions rendered the search of Wellington 
Channel at all imperative. This is the more ex- 
taordinary, when it is remembered that Sir John 
Franklin was especially desired in his instructions 
to turn his attention to that channel, as likely to 
offer a practicable passage to the north-west. In 
Sir James Ross's instructions Wellington Channel 
8 only once alluded to,—and then in these am- 

terms :—‘‘Should your early arrival in 
larrow’s Straits, or the fortunately protracted 
openness of the season, admit of your at once ex- 
tending a similar examination (for notices) to the 
ihores of Wellington Channel, it will leave you at 
greater liberty to devote yourself more fully after- 
wards to your researches to the westward.” Thus, 
‘eecondary importance is here attached to the 
very route which Sir John Franklin was counselled 
» follow in case of not finding that by Cape 
Walker practicable. 
_ This want of judgment is doubly vexatious when 
‘considered that a party from Sir James Ross’s 
was at one time within a few miles of Cape 
, Where traces of Sir John Franklin have now 


wen found, Had that party struck those traees— 


which would undoubtedly have been the case had 
positive orders been issued to search Wellington 
Channel—three years of anxiety might have been 
avoided, and it is probable that the fate of our 
missing mariners would at this day be no longer a 
problem. 

The wealth of Arctic experience and information 
at the command of the Admiralty is such, that 
instructions should be drawn up for the conduct of 
the commander of any future searching Expedition 
which shall guide him throughout his sojourn in 
the Arctic regions,—not again leaving it to his 
discretion to withdraw his ships from unexplored 
ground long before the appointed time for their 
return has arrived. If it be the opinion of a 
well-selected and comprehensive council of Arctic 
authorities,—which we trust will include Capt. 
Penny,—that Wellington Channel and its con- 
tinuation should be searched, let specific and bind- 
ing instructions to that effect be delivered. We 
know well that any naval man accepting a com- 
mand under the Admiralty has too high a sense of | 
the majesty of discipline to attempt to act contrary 
to his orders when they are specifically and clearly 
given. 





ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Claysmore, Enfield. 
In my letter which appeared in your paper of 
the 20th of September, I called attention to the 
calculations of Oltmann and Baily with regard 
to the date of the famous eclipse of Thales, deter- 
mined by both those astronomers to be that of the 


accurately define the dates of the two reigns of 
Nabopalassar and Nebuchadnezzar his son. 

We have already ascertained, on the authority 
of Demetrius, as shown in my letter which appeared 
in your paper of the 13th of September, that the 
sixth year of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
was the year B.c. 695. Hezekiah reigned 23 years 
after that time; Manasses 55 years; Amon 2 years; 
Josiah 32 years, including Jehohahaz; Jehoiakim 
11 years; Jechoniah 1 year; and Zedekiah 11 
years: making together 135 years.—Jerusalem was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in the eleventh year 
of Zedekiah, and deducting 135 years from 695, 
leaves the year b.c. 560 as that of the Destruction 
of Jerusalem. Now, Demetrius records that from 


the time when the two tribes were carried awa 
captive from Jerusalem to the reign of the fourth 
Ptolemy—viz., Philopator—was exactly 338 years 
and 3 months—that is, 338 years 3 months+B.c. 
221 years2 months= 559 years § months= August, 
B.c. 560. The precision of this date is very re- 
markable, and I submit should not be lightly dis- 
regarded 


But Jerusalem was destroyed in the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings, xxv.-8. So that, 
we thus define the nineteenth year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to be B.c. 560 and his first year, therefore, 
B.c. 578. 

Let us now fix the date of the reign of Nabopa- 
lassar, who was father to Nebuchadnezzar. For, 
Col. Rawlinson states, ‘‘I have examined the 
bricks, in situ, belonging perhaps to one hundred 
different towns and cities” —(in Babylonia)—‘‘and I 
never found any other legend than Nebuchadnezzar, 





year B.c. 610. And I ventured to surmise, partly 
from some remarks made by Mr. Baily, partly | 
from the obvious necessity of lowering the latitude 
of the generally assumed locality of the battle be- | 
tween the Lydians and Medes during which the | 
eclipse took place, that the historical date of that | 
event, B.c. 585, would ultimately prove to be the | 
true one. 

I am since informed, by the kindness of Prof. 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal, that the reduction 
of the Greenwich lunar observations from 1750 ! 


observation, that the tabular motion of the moon’s 
node is erroneous by more than a minute of arc 
in a century; and that probably in the time of | 
Thales the place of the moon’s node differed 
twenty-seven minutes from that used by Baily, 
which would make a difference of 200 miles or 
more, according to the tables used by that astro- 
nomer, on the line of the shadow’s path, sometimes 
throwing it to the North, sometimes to the South, 
according as the eclipse happened in the ascending 
or descending node.” From the previous obser- 
vations of astronomers it may be proved, that the 
total shadow of the eclipse of B.c. 610 will, by 
Mr. Airy’s discoveries, be thrown further North, 
and therefore entirely out of Asia Minor. Mr. 
Airy’s valuable tables of corrections of the elements 
of the moon’s orbit, published in 1848, will I trust 
ere long lead to a decision of that most important 
question in chronology, which of the other eclipses 
about that period is the eclipse which was pre- 
dicted by the Grecian philosopher ? 

Pending the solution of this interesting question, 
I submit for consideration a chronological table of 
the times of the destruction of Nineveh, framed in 
accordance with the historical date of the eclipse, 
and in strict conformity with the evidence of the 
earliest historians who have written of those times. 
It may be thought interesting as showing the 
bearing of the eclipse of Thales on the chronology 
of the times. It is my sanguine expectation, also, 
that it will prove to be the true explanation of the 
chronology of the period of the capture of the great 
city of the Assyrian empire. 

The confusion of titles and contradictions of 
authority under the present arrangement of dates 
must I am sure be unsatisfactory to every one who 
has examined into the subject. The very learned 
work of Mr. Clinton and Hale’s ‘ Chronology’ afford 
ample proof of this assertion. Without dwelling 
on the anachronisms and contradictions to which 
I allude, which would lead me into too great a 
length, I will at once state the grounds of the 





son of Nabopalassar.”——Journal of Asiatic Society, 
Vol. xii. Part 2. Fortunately, the date of this 
reign is fixed with astronomical precision. For, 
in the Almagest of Ptolemy, ch. V. 14, there is 
mention made of an eclipse of the moon, observed 
at Babylon, in the fifth year of the reign of Nabo- 
palassar, in the 127th year of the era of Nabonassar, 
with the exact day and hour of the event. This 
eclipse happened in the year B.C. 621, so that the 
first year of Na lassar must have been B.c. 625; 
and, allowing twenty years for his reign at Nineveh, 


to 1830, made under his care, ‘“ show as a fact of | according to Polyhistor, his last year was B.C. 606. 


We find, then, that an interval of twenty-eight 
years elapsed between the last year of Nabopalassar 
on the throne of Nineveh and the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar B.c. 578 as king of Babylon. It 
is the discovery of this interval which enables us, 
I submit, to reconcile the apparently conflicting 
accounts of the several histories of this period. 
Polyhistor informs us that Nabopalassar wae 
Sardanapalus. Whether he really bore this title, 
or whether it has been erroneously given to him 
as the king who was ejected from the great 
of Sardanapalus, we have the authority of Poly- 
histor for the fact that Nabopalassar was so called, 
and, therefore, that he considered him as the last 
of the Assyrian kings of Nineveh. For, according 
to all history, a king commonly called Sardanapalus 
was the last of the Assyrian dynasty. Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Diodorus all testify that the Medes 
subverted the throne of Nineveh ;—and Herodotus 
adds, with great exactness, that when Cyaxares, 
the king of Media, had overthrown that king 
of Assyria who slew his father Phraortes (the 
Arphaxad of the Book of Judith), he himself was 
immediately overthrown by a sudden irruption of 
Scythians, who possessed themselves of the empire 
of Asia for twenty-eight years. ares there- 
fore conquered Nabopalassar (the Nebuchodonosor 
of the Book of Judith who slew Arphaxad) in the 
year B.c. 606, the last year of the reign of Nabe- 
palassar in Nineveh. From thence we must count 
the twenty-eight years of Scythian domination, 
which must also have terminated when the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar “‘ obtained the daughter of 
Astyages the prince of the Medes to be affianced to 
his son” (called Nabuchodrossorus), ‘‘and marched 
straightways to surprise the ~~ of Nimus, that is 
Nineveh. When Saracus tie king was apprised 
of these proceedings he burned the royal palace, 
and Nabuchodrossorus succeeded to the empire, and 
surrounded Babylon with a strong wall.” See 
Abydenus, Cory’s Fragments, p. 64. Who can 
doubt that these twenty-eight years of Scythian 










arrangement which I propose. And first, let us 





domination form the interval of twenty-eight years 
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above pointed out between the twentieth year of 
Nabopalassar and the beginning of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon? 

That some interval elapsed between the fall of 
the king called Sardanapalus and the final over- 
throw of Nineveh, is confirmed by Abydenus 
and Castor the Rhodian chronologist. Abydenus 
writes : — ‘‘after him (Sardanapalus), Saracus 
reigned over the Assyrians.” Castor writes :— 
“‘Ninus obtained the empire after Sardanapalus.” 
Cory’s Fragments, p. 65. He is in error, however, 
as to the name of the king :—-copying probably from 
some history which relates the fall of the city of 
Ninus, z.e. Nineveh. 

Saracus then was the Scythian king. And now 
we can comprehend, without charging the historians 
with contradiction of each other, how, as Poly- 
histor relates, Sardanapalus (Nabopalassar) formed 
an alliance with the Medes for his son Nabucho- 
drossorus, who then began to reign; and how, as 
Abydenus relates, Saracus succeeded Sardanapalus, 
and yet how the father of Nebuchadnezzar con- 
quered that Saracus; and how again, as Berosus 
relates, Nebuchadnezzar succeeded his father 
Nabopalassar after the latter had reigned twenty- 
nine years. Polyhistor says, that he reigned 
twenty years in Nineveh. He also in another 
place gives him twenty-one years, which I take to 
be the length of his reign in Babylon. Saracus, it 
appears from Abydenus, replaced him in power at 
Babylon, on hearing that a great multitude from 
the sea coast was coming to attack him; and thus, 
it is not upreasonable to assume that he added eight 
more years to his reign over that city. That he 
was so replaced, and for about so many years, we 
may infer from Herodotus ; who, in the year of the 
eclipse, B.C. 585, seven years before the accession 
of his’ son, speaks of him as “ Labynetus of Baby- 
jon,” and as negotiating a treaty of peace between 
the Lydians and Medes in conjunction with the 
king of Cilicia. He was then ruler or king of 
Babylon seven or eight years before Nebuchad- 
nezzar began to reign. 

Thus, the accounts of Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Berosus, Polyhistor, Abydenus, Demetrius, Castor, 
and Diodorus mutually confirm and strengthen 
each other. They are also in harmony with the 
contemporary writer of the Book of Tobit, who 
affirms that Nineveh was captured by Nabucho- 
donosor and Ahasuerus; that is, by an alliance of 
Medes and Babylonians under Nabopalassar and 
Cyaxares. 

And now, let us observe how the chronology, 
thus adjusted, harmonizes with the historical date 
of the eclipse of Thales,—and how completely it was 
at variance with the assumed date of that event, 
B.C. 610. 

The war between Alyattes, king of Lydia, and 
Cyaxares, king of Media, which arose out of a dis- 
pute concerning certain Scythian fugitives, could 
not have taken place till after ‘the Scythians had 
found their way into Asia and arrived at the ter- 
ritories of the Medes,”—Herodotus, i. 103 :—that 
is to say, till after the year B.c. 606 in our arrange- 
ment. Nor could it have taken place later than 
the expiration of the twenty-eight years of Scythian 
rule, because Nineveh was finally destroyed after 
the close of that war,—-Herodotus, i. 106,—that 
is, before B.c. 579. Between these dates, 
therefore, we look for the war marked by the 
eclipse in the sixth year. And, accordingly, 
Eudemus, Pliny, Cicero, and Solinus, without any 
contradiction, all point to the year B.c. 585 as the 
date of the eclipse. Diogenes Laertius also re- 
marks, that Anacharsis, a Scythian prince and 
philosopher, visited Athens in the 47th Olympiad 
=B.C. 592, which falls within the twenty-eight 
years of Scythian dominion. Alyattes, king of 
Lydia, according to the Parian Chronicle, began to 
reign in the year B.c. 605, within the twenty-eight 
years according to our arrangement, but five years 
after the eclipse if placed in B.c. 610. It is un- 
necessary, I think, to point out in detail the 
entire dislocation of all these dates and records 
which results from placing the eclipse in that year. 

The interesting question yet remains,—‘‘ How 
are these conclusions confirmed, or otherwise, by 
the inscriptions which have been recovered from 
the neighbourhood of Nineveh? And here, I 


regret to say, we are at presentfileft entirely 
in the dark. Col. Rawlinson has, indeed, with 
wonderful skill and perseverance, recovered the 
names of Shalmanezer, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon. The names of their successors, however, 
at Nineveh, who reigned towards the times of 
which we have been treating, remain yet to 
be indentified. According to Abydenus, Ner- | 
gillus (Nergal) followed Sennacherib on the throne | 
of Nineveh. Nergal may, like Sargon, the title | 


of Shalmanezer, have been another title of ¥_ 
ig other title of Egay. 


ppears to have 
Nergal; and after Adramelec came his brotha 
Axerdis, or Acsharedis, who I take to be Sharezar 
Then followed Nabopalassar, or Sardanapalus 
under whom the Assyrian monarchy ceased. These 
titles, then, if Abydenus is to be depended a 
ought to be found on the Assyrian monuments, 
I inclose a Table of the Chronology. 
Tam, &c. J. W. Bosanguer, 


Chronology of the Times of the Fall of Nineveh and Jerusalem. 
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MR. GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Many who are interested in our current drama- 
tic literature will hear with regret of the death of 
Mr. George Stephens,—which took place on the 
15th instant. The name of the author of ‘Marti- 
nuzzi’—though not a charm to secure the confidence 
of managers—was yet extensively known in the 
dramatic world, and was held by a section of it in 
no common estimation. 

Mr. Stephens's tragedy of ‘Martinuzzi’, it 
may be remembered, was performed at the Lyceum 





Theatre in the year 1840, in defiance—or, we 





should rather say, in evasion—of the then existing 
law which limited the performance of five-at 
dramas to the patent houses and the Haymarket. 
By the introduction of songs, ‘Martinuzzi was 
legally speaking, converted into a musical drama ; 
and thus escaped the prohibition affecting fo 

tragedy,—which, of course, it virtually remained. 
In many respects the work was open to exception. 
The plot and the motives of its agents were obscure, 
and the language was often abrupt and extrava- 
gant. Butthese faults admitted, there were features 
in ‘ Martinuzzi’ which undoubtedly bespoke trag 
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=. The scheme of the principal character, 


oh its conflict of personal honour and patriotic 
bo _the queenly passion and haughtiness which 
~ hout confront the “divided being” of the 
Cardinal, — and the gentle beauty of Czerina, 
crushed by the collision of the opposing powers 
in the story — belong eminently to the realms of 

‘¢ association. In Mr. Stephens’s dialogue 
the same intensity which at times overleaped the 
pounds of taste often wrought striking results 
within them. This intensity carried him many 
depths below the homely domestic for m of emotion. 
His characters spoke as though they had a charter 
in passion; and if on this account their tones were 
ametimes wild and even grotesque, they were 
never wanting in expressiveness, and often attained 
ja force of grandeur and desolate pathos which 
our contemporary drama has nothing to exceed. 

Besides ‘ Martinuzzi,’ Mr. Stephens published 
‘Montezuma,’ ‘The Vampire,’ ‘The Queen of 
Hungary,’ all tragedies, — two volumes, printed 
for private circulation, entitled ‘ Dramas for the 
Stage,—and several novels, including ‘The Manu- 
scripts of Erdely.’ The last-named work, in addi- 
tion to its imaginative qualities, displayed great 
erudition, and received much critical discussion 
at the time of its appearance. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Stephens had suf- 
fered years before his death from declining health, 
and from unexpected reverses of fortune. These 
“painful ges” were, we trust, not altogether 
unmitigated by the sympathy of his literary 
brethren. Mr. Stephens had attached to him 
some who could recognize not only the genius 
whose chief defect lay in the lawlessness of its own 
strength, but also the simplicity, honour and 
warmth of nature which fitly accompanied an 
intellect so earnest and impassioned. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We learn by the Court Circular that the follow- 
ing honours have been given in connexion with the 
Great Industrial Exhibition.—Mr. Joseph Paxton, 
Mr. William Cubitt and Mr. Charles Fox, the 


designer, engineer, and contractor for the Crystal 
Palace, have been knighted,—and the first-named 
gentleman has also received a vote of 5,000/. from 
the Royal Commission, out of the surplus fund, for 


hisadmirable design. Lieut.-Col. Reid, chairman 
ofthe Executive Committee, has received promotion 
in the Order of the Bath, and is now a Knight- 
Commander of that Order. Mr. Henry Cole, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote—all three, civil servants of the Crown—have 
been made Companions of the Bath. Col. Mayne, 
Chief Commissioner of Police, has been made 
a Knight-Commander of the Bath. 

The triumphant issue of the Great Exhibition 
has determined the Americans to make an attempt 
to get up a rival or supplementary Exhibition for 
next year in New York. The preliminaries have 
been already advanced so far as to enable the pro- 
jectors to announce to our recent exhibitors—that 
acompany has been formed, represented in Europe 
by Charles Buschek, Austrian Commissioner for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and in the United States by 
Edward Riddle, U.S. Commissioner, to whom the 
eatiremanagement of the design has been entrusted, 
—thatarrangementshave been made for theerection 
of a building, on an extensive scale, in a central 
situation in the City of New York, contiguous to the 
various railway termini, which, when completed, 
will be made a bonded warehouse for the period 
ofthe Exhibition,—that the goods of such persons 
4 choose to exhibit will be conveyed from London 
in first-class vessels, and all charges, freight, insur- 
ance, &e., advanced, so that no outlay of money 
on the part of the exhibitors will be required,— 
that the goods will be exhibited with the prices 
attached, and when disposed of, remittances will 
be promptly forwarded,—that should any goods 
Tmain unsold at the close of the Exhibition, they 
Will be returned to the exhibitors free of ail 
‘xpense,—and finally that works of Art, including 
faintings, will be admitted.—That the Americans 
Would be the first to imitate the example of indus- 
‘nal congresses was, of course, expected. The 
‘citement, brilliance, and financial success of our 


Exhibition were certain to produce a powerful im- 
pression among the worshippers of the ‘‘ almighty 
dollar.” They labour, too, under a sense of eclipse : 
—not wisely or justifiably we think, for although in 
the early part of the summer the States failed to 
make that distinguished figure among the nations 
to which the importance of the Union in the world 
gave it a title, the after arrivals of the year did 
more than redeem their industrial character in the 
eyes of Europe. Their reaping machine threatens 
to revolutionize agriculture. Their yacht is intro- 
ducing a new principle into our marine architec- 
ture. They have forced our so-thought impreg- 
nable locks. Their new Atlantic steamers have 
outstripped the most famous of Cunard’s liners. 
They have introduced to our notice a new system 
of small signals,—and developed a new principle 
in furniture construction. We are not sure that any 
of the great powersof Europe can claim so many and 
such various triumphs for the year. Still, there is 
on the part of the Americans what the German 
philosopher calls a ‘‘ sublime dissatisfaction” with 
their share in the history of the Crystal Palace,— 
and they are anxious to get up a new Exhibition 
in their own country as a means of showing to 
greater advantage their vast resources and multi- 
plied industries. To this no one in Europe will 
object ; and as the conditions which they offer are 
extremely liberal, perhaps some of the recent ex- 
hibitors may be tempted to send out their articles 
on a voyage to the New World. The confidence 
between man and man, nation and nation, mani- 
fested in such transfers of valuable property is one 
of the best features of our time. 

The daily papers announce the death, in St. 
James’s Palace, of the Hon. Mrs. Lee—-sister to 
the late Lord Byron, and whose name will ever be 
dear to the lovers of that poet’s verse for the 
affecting manner in which it is therein enshrined. 
Few readers of Byron will forget his affectionate 
recurrences to his sister,—made more touching 
from the bitterness of his memories towards all 
those whom he accused of contributing to the deso- 
lation of his home and the shattering of his house- 
hold gods. The once familiar name met with in 
the common obituary of the journals will have 
recalled to many a one that burst of grateful 
tenderness with which the bard twines a laurel for 
his sister’s forehead which will be laid now upon her 
grave,—and of which the following is a leaf :— 

From the wreck of the past which hath perished 
This much I at least may recall, 
That what 1 most tenderly cherished 
Deserved to be dearest of all. 
In the desert a fountain is springing 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in my solitude singing 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

Numismatic science has to lament the loss of a 
long known, learned, and distinguished cultivator, 
Mr. H. P. Borrell :—who died on the 2nd inst. at 
Smyrna.— His numerous excellent memoirs on 
Greek coins, and his clever work on the coins of 
Cyprus, form permanent memorials of his erudition, 
research, and correct judgment. 

The last mail from China informs us of the death 
of Dr. Gutzlaff, at one of the British ports in that 
country, on the 9th of August last, in his forty- 
eighth year. The decease of this distinguished 
Eastern scholar will be learnt with regret by those 
who take an interest in the progress of European 
civilization in China. Dr. Gutzlaff was one of the 
most ardent and indefatigable of the labourers in 
that cause; and it will be very difficult to fill up 
the void which his death has occasioned. He was 
a Pomeranian by birth ; and was originally sent to 
Batavia, Singapore, and Siam by the Netherlands 
Missionary Society in 1827. He first reached China 
in 1831; and he appears to have spent the next two 
years in visiting and exploring certain portions of 
the Chinese coast which previously to that tirne 
had not been visited by any European,—or of 
which, at least, no authentic knowledge was pos- 
sessed. On the death of the elder Morrison, in 
1834, Dr. Gutzlaff was employed as an Interpreter 
by the British Superintendency ; and at a subse- 
quent period he was promoted to the office of 
Chinese Secretary to the British Plenipotentiary 
and Superintendent of Trade. That employment 





he held to the time of his death. Dr. Gutzlaff had 





ceased to consider himself as a missionary for some 
years past ; but he never relinquished his practice 
of teaching and exhorting among the Chinese com- 
munities in the midst of whom he was placed. In 
the course of last year he paid a visit to this 
country; and his appearance, conversation, and 
manners will not soon be forgotten by those who 
had the opportunity of making his acquaintance. 
He was a man of great energy and zeal. His ac- 
tivity and imagination occasionally got the better 
of his judgment ; but he never ceased to labour for 
the advancement of that great and singular people 
who inhabit what he was in the habit of describin, 

emphatically as ‘‘ our country.” . 

The recent accounts from Calcutta mention the 
death at that place, in August last, of Mr. Drink- 
water Bethune, the judicial member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Bengal. Mr. Bethune, we be- 
lieve, left this country to assume his distinguished 
office in 1848; and he at once entered with great 
ardour into several schemes for improving the con- 
dition of the natives of India. He particularly 
distinguished himself by his labours in the cause of 
female native education; and through his instru- 
mentality several extensive schools for the educa- 
tion of Hindoo female children have been esta- 
blished at Calcutta.—Mr. Bethune carried out 
with him those tastes for scientific and literary 
studies by which, in spite of the incessant calls of 
a laborious profession, he was honourably distin- 
guished while at home. The course of present 
events is to render still closer the connexion be- 
tween this country and India; but the constant 
occurrence of premature deaths—as in the case of 
Mr. Bethune—among the best and ablest of the 
men whom we send out to administer the affairs of 
that vast region, do not fail to admonish us that 
our Indian possessions are retained only by sub- 
mission on our part to great sacrifices, 

A Correspondent writes to us as follows. — 
‘‘Among the many striking characters by which the 
Palace of Glass and the marvels therein enshrined 
have been distinguished, you have more than once 
pointed out their extraordinary reconciling power 
—the way in which objectors of all classes have 
been conciliated by their universal spell. Let me 
allude more particularly to a case in point. — 
While the Royal Commission was still open to 
suggestions, and by its agents courted them 
from all quarters,— men of the peace move- 
ment represented to them very strongly the desir- 
ableness of excluding from their collection all 
weapons of war. There was reason in the objec- 
tion, for the Exhibition was in its first idea and in 
its essential details a monument of the peaceful 
arts. But the Royal Commission felt that as weapons 
of war are a branch of productive industry they 
could not be excluded without narrowing the terms 
of their own proposal, without sacrificing the 
universality of their design to a dogma. They 
replied that the gatherings in Hyde Park were 
not made in support of any particular doctrine, 
however noble, but in the interests of industry ;— 
and much to the chagrin of individual enthusiasts, 
these formidable instruments of death took their 
appointed place in the series. With what result? 
The disciples of peace have felt themselves consoled 
in finding the redoubtable swords of Narvaez and 
Changarnier laid up for an entire summer within 
the glass cases of the Crystal Palace. What 
sermons the monster French shell has preached— 
what reflectionsgiven rise to among thoughtful men, 
these summer months! Twenty years ago that 
shell, as many of our readers will remember, was 
a sort of marvel and terror in Europe. It was one 
of the ‘‘ peace-makers” designed for use at Antwerp. 
During the siege of that city, in the war of inde- 
pendence, 25,000 large sized shot, 13,000 howitzer 
shells, and 15,000 common shells were expended. 
The month of December, in that climate a matter 
of importance, was nearly over, and the siege, 
which might have caused a European war, was 
still unfinished. The Dutch obstinately defended 
the last hold of a country torn from them by a 
popular uprising, trusting to the great strength of 
their citadel, every part of which was bomb-proof: 
—and the giant mortar, capable of throwing shells 
of 1,000 pounds weight, was at last brought to 
bear on the magazines. Nine of these shells were 
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launched—one burst in the air, the other eight 
went to the mark. Two days after the firing of 
the first shell, the Dutch surrendered,—and the 
independence of Belgium wascomplete. No forti- 
fication could stand: against such assailants. It is 
calculated that a dozen such’ shells would make a 
ruin of either Ehrenbreitstein or Ciistrin, —the 
strongest fortresses in the world. What wo 
could enforce the doctrines of peace—the policy, 
the wisdom, the necessity of avoiding any approach 
to national quarrels—so eloquently as this terrible 
shell! Much platform oratory may be heard and 
forgotten, but the sight of a small round piece of 
iron, which, falling on the dome of St. Paul’s would 
break through and tear the great edifice into frag- 
ments, is a thing to live in the memory for many 
aday. The capture of Antwerp in three days by 
such: an instrument was an event which made even 
soldiers and statesmen tremble at the terrible 
00) ences of their disputes. Everywhere the 
Exhibition abounds in peace-lessons; but few of its 
preachers enforce the new teaching for minds in- 
accessible to its higher arguments than does the 
monster shell.” 

The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, 
we may mention, has passed into the hands of Mr. 
John Chapman, the publisher; and Mr. Hickson 
announces that his connexion with that periodical 
—which is about to ap) under new editorial 
management—has — 

According to reports from Amsterdam, the 
Duteh notions of liberality in regard to institutions 
for intellectual education are not on a magnificent 
seale. A very curious rebuke has there been just 
administered in reference to the proportions of the 
national bounty. The Reyal Institute of Sciences, 
Letters, and Fine Arts, of the Netherlands, has 
resolved to address to the king a petition for its 
own dissolution,—on the following grounds. For 
many years, say the petitioners, the Institute has 
periodically represented to the government that 
the annual grant from the State of 10,000 florins 
{about 800/.) is insufficient to cover even its imme- 
diate expenses,—and these representations have 
been constantly met by a promise on the part of 
the Minister of the Interior that he would offer 
to the Chambers a scheme for the re-organization 
of the Institute. This promise is still unfulfilled; 
and the budget for 1852 still presents the Insti- 
tute for the.sum of 10,000 florins. The Society 
being thus disabled from fulfilling the mission im- 
posed by its own statutes, demands, as we have said, 
that it should be released from its impossible obli- 
gations. This step on the part of the first scientific 
bedy in the kingdom is said to have excited a great 
sensation. 

We have often had occasion to notice the feeling 
of reverence for the past and desire to honour 
the illustrious dead which seems daily to show 
itself in France; and which at first sight appears 
scarcely consistent with the love of change—poli- 
tical and social—that distinguishes our neighbours. 
Without seeking to ascertain how the two feelings 
may be made compatible, we chronicle another 
faet which proves the spread of le culte des souvenirs, 
—to borrow one of the most graceful of French 
expressions. The Jowrnal dw Loiret tells us of an 
interesting proceeding which took place a short 
time since at ChAtillon-sur-Loing. The remains of 
Admiral Coligni were transferred to the old castle 
of that town, which had been his birth-place, and 
which he inhabited during the latter years of his 

ife. It was from thence that, on the 21st of 
August, 1572—two days before the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew — he started on his ill-fated 
journey to Paris. It seems difficult to understand 
in what the remains of Coligni could consist. It 
is well known that during the massacre of the 
Huguenots a German named Besme, having stabbed 
him in the back, cut off his head,—and, it is said, 
carried it to the Queen, Catherine of Medicis.. The 
body was dragged by the populace through the 
streets of Paris, and then hung up by a chain on 
the gibbet of Montfaucon. Nor was this all :— 
Charles the Ninth, whose hatred had outlived its 
object, aceused the deceased Admiral of high 
treason before the Parliament; and this latter, in 
compliance with the royal wish, decreed that the 
body should be dragged on a hurdle to the Place 








de Gréve, and. there once more hanged. The de- 
scendants of Coligni were declared rotwriers, and 
disabled from holding any public office,—his castle 
of Chatillon was to be rased to the ground,—and 
the very trees of his estate cut down to the height 
ofaman. The present proprietor of Chatillon, the 
Due de Luxembourg, has appropriately enough 
caused the remains of Coligni, suchas they may 
be, to be deposited at the foot of the only. remain- 
ing. tower of his castle, on the spot which his 
chamber is supposed to have occupied. A marble 
slab bears the following simple inscription :—‘‘ Here 
rest the remains of Gaspard de Coligni, Admiral 
of France, killed on St. Bartholomew’s day, 24th 
of August, 1572.” 

The literary men of New York have been holding 
a preliminary meeting for the purpose of adopting 
measures to pay proper regard to the memory of 
the late James Fenimore Cooper. The absence 
from town of many of the leading writers 
prevented the meeting from adopting any final 
organization; but it was determined that all the 
literary Americans of that and other cities should 
be invited to unite in some form of demonstration 
to be decided on hereafter. Meantime, Mr. 
Washington Irving was appointed President,— 
and Messrs. Halleck and Griswold Secretaries of 
this Association,—and a Committee composed. of 
Judge Duer, Messrs. Halleck, Kimball and Ban- 
croft, and Dr. Francis, was named to report a 
plan of proceedings to a future meeting. 

After the flood-tide of business caused by the 
closing of the Crystal Palace, the London omni- 
buses are about to return to a new level. The 
sudden and simultaneous increase of fare on the 
opening day by all the omnibus proprietors 
offended a considerable part of their usual public; 


'e 
and it is said that there are already nearly 300 of | ; 


these vehicles—requiring 3,000 horses and. 900 
men—laid up in ordinary, having nothing to do, 
and at present prices no prospect of employment. 
Now, therefore, is the time for the public to make 
its own terms with these projectors, and to insist 
on a thorough reform in the nature of the vehicle 
as well as in the system of management. That no 
unnecessary fear of reducing the profits too low 
may stay this opportune call for reform, we will 
quote from an official source the outlay and re- 
ceipts. It appears that the daily expense of work- 
ing one omnibus is 2/. 0s. 9d., supposing it, with 
its ten horses, to travel sixty miles daily (fifteen 
journeys to and fro,—a fair estimate when the dis- 
tance does not exceed two miles per journey). If 
it be licensed to carry twenty-four passengers, and 
obtain one-half, or twelve passengers, at 2d. each 
per journey, the profit would be 19s. 3d. per diem; 
at two-thirds full, the profit would be 17. 19s. 3d. 
per diem; at three-fourths full, 27. 9s. 3d.; and at 
full, 37. 19s. 3d. This estimate would yield a profit 
for the regular working of 100 omnibuses—on the 
first calculation, 30,035/. per annum; on the second, 
66,4352. per annum; on the third, 84,6351. per 
annum; and on the fourth, 139,235. With these 
large profits on the face of their account, it was no 
very creditable thing for the proprietors to take 
advantage of circumstances which in most other 
quarters were considered as appealing for sympathy 
and liberality of arrangement, by raising the fares 
on their steady customers. An attempt which 
some of their body are making to employ the 
vehicles thrown off the regular road in new routes 
at penny and two-penny fares is little likely to 
succeed so long as the advanced rate is maintained 
elsewhere. If the companies will not deal fairly 
with the public in their own interest, they may be 
assured that appeals will be made to authority,— 
and one fine morning they may find their whimsies 
superseded by police regulations such as the tourist 
finds in Paris, Berlin, and other cities on the Con- 
tinent. Paris is a good model for an omnibus 
reform. Our London public should insist on these 
several points :—The vehicle should be made larger, 
wider, and have the seats railed off from each 
other as in the pit of Covent Garden. The fares 
should be reduced to a low uniform rate for three- 
mile courses. The system of correspondence, by 
which a passenger can pass from one vehicle to 
another without charge, should be introduced. 
Theseat on the roof should he raised, a rail earried 


along the outer edge, and a regular stai 
the back for ascent and descent. ‘A etiee 
of ventilation should be adopted. These ¢ 


ther with a more complete supervisi 
— authorities, so that | a tr by the 


may be checked and the attempt to 
money punished, would render the om 
social convenience in a city with sub 
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FINE ARTS 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

THE numerous suggestions for transporting Cleo- 
patra’s Needle to England, and for erecting it a 
a monument on the site of the Crystal Palace, 
have, it is said, resulted in some active measures 
on the part of Government. Interest in arche- 
ological science is so rarely manifested by the 
Executive, that we are fain to take advantage of 
their sympathy on the present occasion ; and we 
are induced to inquire further into the subject, in 
order to ascertain the actual condition of the 
obelisk in question,—and whether there may not 
be other monuments in Egypt equally attainable, 
and which it is more desirable to remove. 

When Mr. James Burton published a copy of 
the inscriptions on the two obelisks of Alexandra, 
more than twenty years ago, it was found that the 
inscriptions on the three sides of the fallen obelisk 
were in better preservation than were those on 
any three sides of the erect obelisk ; nevertheles, 
before attempting to remove it, we would suggest 
that the buried side (which no one living has sees) 
be copied, and that the other three sides be r- 
examined, as time and the Arabs may have wrought 
great changes in the interval of twenty years. 

Lying among the ruins of Memphis there is. 
noble specimen of Egyptian sculpture—a colossal 
statue of Ramses the Second, the Sesostris of the 
Greeks—one of the two statues mentioned by He- 
rodotus as having been in front of the Temple of 
Vulcan. This statue is almost entire,—wanting 
only the top of the royal head-dress, and the lower 
part of the legs; and in its present state it mes 
sures 36 ft. Gin. in length. According to loal 
tradition, this monument is the property of either 
the Duke of Northumberland or the British nation. 
To whomsoever it belongs, it would certainly be 
more worthy of transport than the obelisk,—espe 
cially if the latter has sustained. injury ; and we 
know that a project for its removal, at —> 





expense than the employment of a 
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ould entail on the nation, has-been in the hands | statue shall have all the glory of its position— 


ofthe Trustees 


of the British Museum for several furnishes us with another reason why the present 


Another monument to which we would | site has recommended itself to the men of Chelms- 
attention is, the obelisk at Mataria,—the sup- ford—it is, it seems, the Pig Market. The Chelms- 
— site of the On of Genesis, aad.the Heliopolis ford Chronicle—which gives some very curious 


tuagint. This obelisk is somewhat smaller 
a ioe Alexandrine, and it has but one column 
of inscription ; it is, however, more p 
more ancient,—perhaps the most ancient monu- 
ment in existence of. the early civilization of the 
human race. Itis therefore very fit to be set up 
on the site of the most modern monument of the 


perfect and 


arguments for the propriety of the pump pedestal— 


‘insists, among other things, that “the locality 


| 


should be in some way or other connected with the 
history and career of the subject of the monu- 
ment.” Now, there is, it appears, an interesting 

dote cx cted with the earlier story of Judge 
Tindal to which our correspondent ‘‘Chelmsford- 





gvilization of the present time. The chief difficulty | iensis” applies thisargument. Onemarket day when 
in the way of the removal of this obelisk is, that it | presiding in his Court in that town, Sir Nicholas 


does not belong to ourselves ; but might not His 
Highness Abbas Pasha be induced to exchange 
the obelisk of Alexandria for that of Mataria? To 
bim.as to every good Moslem, it must be matter 
indifference which of the inscribed blocks 
of the unbelievers we take the trouble to remove, 
_ that his consent would scarcely be withheld. 
There is, however, another, and possibly a better 
:—to send experienced people to make a mould 
of this obelisk, and when the mould arrives in 
d to have it cast in iron. By this means 
ihe only land-mark of the ancient.city of Heliopolis 
would not be removed ; while we should a 
fe-simile in our own enduring material of the 
post perfect known monument of the civilization 
of man 4,000 years We cannot but wish that 
the importance of these remains as indisputable 
records of the past might attract the serious atten- 
tion of our Government. 

As respects the statue of Sesostris, the French 
may probably step in between usand our property, 
a thus relieve us from the trouble of removing 
it; and although we would rather see it in the 
British Museum than in the Museum of the Louvre, 

we rejoice at any prospect of so valuable an 
Cosel monument being saved from the lime- 


! 





| 


is recorded to have exclaimed, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, 
will no one stop the grunting of those pigs?” Our 
Correspondent thinks that, on the principle of the 
Chronicle, this story strongly recommends the Pig 
Market for the site of the Judge’s monument.—The 
rest of the Chronicle’s arguments are the following: 
—and our readers will see that there is a charac- 
teristic confusion about them indicating that they 
have probably a common source with the motley 
design which they support,—and come out of the 
town Pump. First, the Chronicle thinks “that 
the original site in front of the Shire Hall would 
have been preferable,’—and therefore considers 
the monument best placed in the Pig Market !— 
Secondly, a Correspondent of that journal argues 
that Shakspeare’s house would lose much of its 
interest ‘were it removed to Madame Tussaud’s 


| Exhibition:” —argal, he thinks Chief Justice 


Tindal’s statue should be put on the Town Pump ! 
—Our readers may have some difficulty in picking 
their way through this logic,—but they will have 
none in seeing that it is the very logic of the Art- 
combination itself.—For ourselves, we should re- 
joice that the men of Chelmsford have carried their 
eccentricity into action,—because we fear that had 
they failed to do so, some of our readers would 


kila, which assuredly will be its fate the first time | have had doubts as to our being serious when we 


lime is wanted in the vicinity of its present situ- 
ation. In corroboration of this assertion, we our- 
selves saw, some few years since, the last remain- 
ing eleven columns of the Egyptian Temple at 
Ashmouneyn mined with gunpowder, broken up 
into portable pieces, and carried away on the backs 
of donkeys to build a cotton-cloth manufactory at 
Mellawi,—-which factory itself has since become a 
ruin, Not many years after, on the same spot we 
saw a portico of the dimensions of that of the Pan- 
theon of Rome :—the shafts of the columns were 
granite,—and the capitals, in the best style of Ro- 
man work of the time of Hadrian, were in the 
beautiful limestone of that part of the valley of the 
Nile. At the time of our visit, six capitals on their 
granite shafts appeared above the mound in which 
the portico had been discovered,—but the cornice 
and entablature had been all removed and broken 
topieces for the lime-kiln. These facts speak for 
themselves ; and such will be the fate of every 
limestone monument in Egypt unless some effort 
be made ere too late to save them from the hands of 
these utilitarian image breakers. 





Finz-Art Gosstp.—We understand that the fact 
which we have more than once adverted with 
admiring earnestness whilst it was in progress— 
and which our readers have learnt, we believe, 
with a sort of wondering incredulity—is at length 
consummated,—and Chelmsford is immortalized in 
the records of ingenious Art combination. The 
town-pump has got its new decoration,—and Chief 
Justice Tindal sits in marble in his native place as 
aWaterGod. The costume is not classical certainly : 
~but the men of Chelmsford are not particular about 

properties. Aquarius in the wig and gown of a 
Judge of the Common Pleas is a novel thought which 
stikes the borough mind of Essex pleasantly be- 
cause of its very boldness.—Hydropathy, teeto- 
talism, and all other watery doctrines will, it may 
be presumed, make their way in Chelmsford now 

the water of the town is recommended by a 
Judge.—A correspondent from this fanciful borough 
Writes to us in high glee at the courage with which, 
% he says, his fellow-townsmen have “defied com- 

sense.” ‘‘ What,” says he, “is common sense 
‘ous in Chelmsford {—a thing to be pumped on ?” 
—This correspondent,—who is determined that the 


| 





spoke of the intention. Even now, we hope that 
many of them will run down to see the Conduit 
with its new decoration,—both that they may 
verify the fact, and for the amusement to be 
derived from so singular an object. 

We read in the Scotsman newspaper that the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow waited on Prince Albert 
at Holyrood Palace, with the view of inducing 
His Royal Highness to name the sculptor who 
should be selected to execute the statue of the 
Queen which it is proposed to erect in Glasgow, in 
commemoration of her Majesty’s visit to that city. 
Certainly this was a curious piece of homage which 
could scarcely have presented itself we think to 
any imaginations growing south of the Tweed. 
The Prince was doubtless somewhat surprized by 
this Scottish form of loyalty; but so far recovered 
his self-possession as very decidedly to decline this 
piece of private patronage thus offered to be put 
into his pocket. 

From Rome we learn that Mr. Hiram Powers 
is engaged on a large allegorical statue of Cali- 
fornia, typified by a beautiful Indian female. In 
her hand is a divining rod, with which she points 
to a mass of metallic quartz like that recently ex- 
hibited in the east nave of the Crystal Palace. 
The voluptuous form, the laughing eye, and the 
gorgeous richness of her cap, armlets, and bracelets 
of native ore, are intended to suggest the fasci- 
nations of the land of gold; while a warning moral 
is hidden in her right hand which grasps a bunch 
of thorns, but so disposes them as to be unseen at 
the first hasty glance of the spectator. 

The Société Libre des Beaux Arts in Paris has set 
on foot a subscription for a monument, to be erected 
at Petit-Bry-sur-Marne, to the memory of one of 
its distinguished members, the late M. Daguerre. 
A committee has been named to report to the 
Society on the subject. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Autumn Music in Rome. 
THose who know Mendelssohn’s music—those, 
yet more, who recollect the tone in which he 
always referred to his sojourn in Rome—will under- 





stand what, besides the grand picture of Daniele da 
Volterra, urged me to go up to the Convent Church 
of Trinits de’ Monti to see what might be left 
of the choir for which the German musician com- 
posed his lovely Motetts for female voices. Here 
was another world from any that I had yet found 
in Rome. —The black-robed figures indistinctly 
seen in their stalls which are almost screened from 
sight by the high altar with its shrine and tapers, 
—the groups of veiled ladies who dropped silently 
into the choir,—the nun stealing down the grated 
side aisle to go up into the organ gallery, made 
up a placid Sabbath morning scene. One or two 
figures, moreover, among the small congregation 
—a young French moustache kneeling apart from 
the rest, and praying passionately—a bronzed 
Greek, in full costume, who stood erect throughout 
the service, tall, bright-eyed and curious—a 
Dominican, in his black and white habit, whom 
Zurbaran or Ribalta might have painted—added 
colour and character to the picture without break- 
ing the spell. The organ, it is true, threatened 
disturbance, by reason of its age and its asthma. 
The clattering of its keys and the wheezing of its 
bellows disposed me to imagine its shrouded per- 
former some such antique sister as Gresset found in 
his convent of the Visitandines, —or as that smirking 
little body with her whitey-brown curls whose 
tidy playing out of church of the congregation 
of Wellington Salop to ‘Hawdon’s Gavotte,’ 
recurred to me, enjoyed though it was a score 
of years ago. The music, however, proved neither 
ridiculous nor irreverent ; but fairly composed— 
possibly by Mayer, Zingarelli, or Morlacchi, 

e singing was very sweet, refined, well in tune, 
and without grimace or pretension. The unseen 
principal soprano (what an aid it is to Service-music 
when the performers are unseen!) was a lovely 
voice—calm, but not cold, and as flexible as the 
music required: while the three-part chorus was 
firm, pleasing and tuneable. I have never, in 
short, been present at a mass more decorously 
solemnized, without bustle or ostentation;—and 
can now well understand what it was that tempted 
Mendelssohn to leave his name in the choir-books 
of the nuns of Trinita de’ Monti.—Still more,— 
when on leaving the church I paused to look at 
the glorious view of the city beneath me, under 
a pearly sky, fresh after a shower, I could appre- 
ciate Mendelssohn’s remark to the young musician 
who declared his indifference to an opportunity 
offered thim of going to Rome—‘‘ because,” he said, 
“there was nothing worth hearing there—no- 
thing to be learned in music.”—‘“‘ Well, I don’t 
know,” was the Master’s quiet answer, —“ but 
there is still the place—there is Rome to be learned.” 

* Faith,” says some old author, “‘would benothing 
without her trials.” Belief in Rome as a place of 
training for the musical student could hardly be 
more severely tested than was ours on Michael- 
mas Day, when the Pope with all his train was to 
visit the Hospital of St. Michele, on the Ripa 
Grande, and a funzione was promised, with High 
Mass and good music. Due preparation had been 
made :—wherever St. Michael had a shrine in 
Rome the streets, strewn with leaves of bay and 
box, ‘‘smelt like Bucklersbury in simpling time,” 
and the churches were decked out with their most 
tawdry upholstery. Down tothe Hospital came Pio 
Nono, with his escort of Swiss guards in their court- 
card uniform, the Monsignori in those wonderful 
red coaches of theirs, and his French allies to keep 
everything in order. The show would have been 
excellent, from the building being a small one, 
(thus concentrating the richly varied costumes) 
and the ceremony not being long, but for the 
music :—this was unaccompanied part-singing, led 
by boy soprani. Its composition, so far as it 
could be made out, was not bad, though unin- 
teresting; but the crude tone, the false intonation, 
and the coarse execution of the performers could 
hardly be outdone in the first attempt of “ Clase 
one thousand and one for gentlemen’ to be opened 
by Mr. Hullah. Anything worse I never heard; 
in spite, too, of the pretension of an old mis-con- 
ductor, beating time most magisterially in the 
organ-loft. is on a Saint’s day in Rome,— 
with the head of the Church (and of Church 
Art) in presence! In another St. Michael's 
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Church, which I entered later in the morning, 
the priests ranged round the altar were mur- 
dering what would have been a very lovely Latin 
Hymn had it been only decently treated,— 
not in the tone and the taste of the ‘‘ poor 
frozen-out gardeners.” The ancient spirit is, in- 
deed, dead, if these be average specimens of the 
festival music to be heard ;—since, what may be 
called the show ecclesiastical music of Rome, which 
begins for the season on All Saints’ Day, if without 
fruit in the form of taste directed and established, 
can count only as a trace of better days among 
the Art-relics of the city, as the exception which 
proves the rule. What I heard, however, seemed 
to satisfy those whom it most concerned. The 
churches were full; and the people in both seemed 
to be as devoutly rapt in the service as though 
cherubim and seraphim had joined in holy concert. 

Having spoken of French discord in Rome, I 
must, in justice, not omit to mention an instance 
of the English vulgarities which are so revolting 
on these occasions, and so injurious, not merely as 
tending to limit the opportunities of the modest 
and intelligent traveller, but as destroying those 
sympathies on which, for basis, Art, no less than 
intercourse, must rest. At the church of Santo 
Michele the ways of exit and of entrance were kept 
by a troop of soldiers, headed by an officer. I saw 
a party of tourists of the Ramsbottom species drive 
up, armed with Handbooks. After wrangling with 
their coachman about his fare, the head thereof 
had the bad taste, on being desired by the officer 
to wait till the Pope had passed, to offer the latter 
a five-franc piece. The party were angrily thrust 
back, with the remark, ‘‘I suppose your English 
officers of the army take money :”—a well-merited 
rebuke for such gross work, but most unpleasant 
to witness. Who can wonder that we are disliked 
and avoided abroad when the resolution to gratify 
curiosity, no matter where the place or what the 
cost, leads persons in their own country kept in 
order by their neighbours to commit breaches of 
propriety so flagrant as this ? 





PrINcEssS’s.—Friday week was the last night of 
the season, which closed with ‘Twelfth Night ;— 
a play produced at this theatre with remarkable 
elegance and attention to the mise en scene. The 
management has well merited the support accorded 
by the public and the press.—The theatre will re- 


open on the 22nd of November. 
. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. — Dr. Bex- 
field’s Oratorio ‘Israel Restored’ was performed 
at Norwich a few evenings ago, and received 
—so the local papers assure us—with every sign 
of cordiality by a crowded audience. So far as 
any idea can be formed from a long analysis pub- 
lished in the Norfolk Chronicle, the Oratorio is a 
work on the largest scale, in which variety of 
effect, as well as sublimity and seriousness of style, 
has been attempted. We ought to hear more of 
such an essay and of the writer who has produced 
it. We record its performance, meanwhile—like 
that of Mr. C. Horsley’s ‘ David’ at Liverpool— 
as one of those independent provincial efforts which 
bespeak a real and healthy interest in music far 
more loudly than the most eager chace after a 
London celebrity, or the most numerous crowd 
gathered by the fashionable work of some accepted 
musical authority.—A new Oratorio by Mr. 
Glover is, we believe, to be performed during the 
course of the winter at Manchester. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society announces its in- 
tention of commencing its winter season in Novem- 
ber by performing the ‘Seasons’ of Haydn:—a 
work which, as containing comic music, almost 
passes beyond the bounds of Oratorio, within which 
the title of the Society limits its selections. We 
are truly glad, however, of any straining of the tule 
the result of which will be the performance of a 
work so fine and so little known, under the direc- 
tion of M. Costa.—The London Sacred Harmonic 
Society has also put forth its programme for the 
season ; which announces little novelty, with the 
exception of Dr. Elvey’s Coronation Anthem. The 
first oratorio produced is to be Handel's ‘ Belshazzar.’ 
One promise, however, must beregardedas peculiar. 
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This is, an assurance that the orchestra will be no 
stronger than is necessary. What such anannounce- 
ment can mean, except a fling at the “ shop over 
the way,” it is hard to divine. It is not easy to 
have an orchestra too rich in stringed instruments, 
—least of all where a mass of vocal tone has to be 
supported, and where those blatant adjuncts, 
horns, trumpets, tromboni, &c. &c., call aloud to 
be mellowed. If the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society finds economy in this item expedient, it 
proceeds in an original fashion by calling attention 
to the fact. 

A new Cantata by Mr. Macfarren, on the sub- 
ject of Biirger’s ‘Lenore,’ is in the hands of Mr. 
Hullah, to be performed at one of his Monthly Con- 
certs.—Where is Mr. W. 8S. Bennett’s Oratorio ? 
Never did composer try the patience of those who 
are waiting for new music more seriously than this 
gentleman. 

We need do little more here than announce the 
receipt of some numbers of the ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Re- 

rter,"—-a penny ‘ Magazine of Vocal Music for 
the People.’ The work is “ primarily printed for 
use in connexion with Mr. Curwen’s lectures on 
Psalmody,” and the music is noted by aid of letters 
and numerals, and not by the universal pictorial 
signs. There will always be a certain amount of 
ingenuity rexdy, according to Mrs. Gamp, to “‘go as 
a Martha to the stakes” in support of cunningly- 
devised crotchets,—the object, one day a ‘‘ Fonetik 
Nuz,”’—another, a ‘‘ Sequential System,” &c. &c. &e. 
So be it :—but when conceit of manner is combined 
with impracticability of matter, the effort claims a 
protest. Mr. Curwen is too unselect as a popular 
teacher to be allowed to pass by those who have 
never admitted that music was to be taught empi- 
rically because it is merely a pastime. On the last 
page of this ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter,’—betwixt the 
‘Tune Book of the Pew’ and ‘The History of 
Nelly Varner,’ is advertised a twopenny edition of 
Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ omitting the parts too 
difficult for congregational singing! Is Mr. Curwen 
prepared to accompany this with an issue of ‘‘ the 
Psalms and Lessons for the Day” omitting every 
word longer than a dissyllable? Yet, that proceed- 
ing would be more defensible than his present one; 
since the Psalms are a part of the service which can- 
not be escaped from, whether they be found difficult 
or easy, and thus the smatterers must handle them 
for the smatterers,—whereas to drag Handel into 
Church, and there to mutilate, clip and shear him, 
is a gratuitous act of aggression, for which non- 
conformity and rubrical tradition would be alike 
puzzled to find an excuse. 

We are informed that M. Ponsard’s new clas- 
sical drama ‘ Ulysse,’ with choruses and scenic 
music by M. Gounod, may probably be one of the 
first works produced at the Thédtre Porte St.-Mar- 
tin under its new management.—There is a rumour 
that the ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ of M. Berlioz may 
possibly be performed in that arena of roman- 
ticism, the Opera House at Weimar.—Signor 
Alary, meanwhile, has got the start of M. Liszt; 
since we read that an opera written for Madame 
Grisi, Signor Mario, and Herr Formes, on the 
subject of ‘ Sardanapalus,’ has just been completed 
by him, and is to be produced at St. Petersburgh 
during the coming winter season. There, too, it is 
said, Madame Grisi will take the part of Fides 
in ‘Le Prophtte.—New operas by MM. Grisar 
and Limnanderare preparing for the Opéra Comique. 
In the former a new lady, Mdlle. Wertheimber,— 
in the latter a new tenor, M. Dufréne, will appear 
for the first time.—A new comic opera, ‘Sarah,’ is 
said to be forthcoming at Berlin, by M. Tell, a 
pupil of Cherubini. 

From the columns of Galignani we learn that 
the Italian Opera season in Paris commenced a few 
evenings since, with ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ The new 
tenor, Signor Graziani, is said to have succeeded 
but moderately,—the new basso, Signor Fortini, to 
have failed. These substitutions of second-rate 
artists, in a capital so easily wearied of its first- 
class favourites as Paris, renders—as the critic of 
the Gazette Musicale remarks—“ the execution of 
operas as well known as ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ all but 
impossible. There, a strong artist can be only re- 
placed by a stronger one. The case here is precisely 
opposite.” Madame Barbieri-Nini was much ap- 
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plauded in her last aria. Wer 

since, of choral rehearsals intietratente — 
instance of the new musical director Herr F, > 
nand Hiller; and were therefore su rined : 
encounter in Galignani complaints of the chorus < 
having been imperfect in the first act of * Lucrez} 
Borgia,’—easier music than which hardly xine 
The appointment of that excellent musician and 
pianist a a on see ceniins and accom, 
panist to the Italian Theatre of i : 
“gazetted.” re 

The revival of Spontini’s ‘Olympia’ a i 
the birthday of the King of Tie, _ ren 
as having attracted an eager crowd. Had such an 
event taken place in the lifetime of the composer 
it is more than probable that the same multitude 
would have stayed away :—so extreme was his 
unpopularity, and so contradictory is the public of 
the Prussian metropolis.—The King has recent} 
presented a gold medal to Herr Naumann (we pre- 
sume, the rising composer whose Oratorio was men. 
tioned two years ago in the Atheneum, No. 1112) 
in acknowledgment of the dedication of a setting of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. 

The Countess of Landsfeld has returned to public 
life, by exhibiting certain dances at the Theatre 
Minard, at Ghent. Her performance, say the 
foreign journals, was very rudely received by a 
crowded audience. —A more artistically-trained 


danseuse, Mdlle. Bagdanoff, was to make her début 
at the Grand Opéra of Paris on Monday last. 





MISCELLANEA 


Dr. Leichardt’s Party.—It is stated from Sing. 
pore, that the Pioneer, one of the vessels engaged by 
the Government of New South Wales to call at Port 
Essington to make inquiries for Dr. Leichardt’s Party, 
and leave supplies for them, has not succeeded in 
fulfilling its mission, having suffered shipwreck in 
Torres Straits. All the information regarding this 
occurrence which has reached Singapore is contained 
in the following statement, made by one of the seamen 
of the vessel, who had reached that town from Ba- 
tavia.— Thomas Gallagher, able seaman on board 
the brig Pioneer, states that the above vessel was 
wrecked on the Cockburn Reef, in Torres Straits, 
about half-past four o’clock in the evening on the 
30th of May last, from Sydney to Booby Island and 
Port Essington, to look after Dr. Leichardt. The 
crew was brought by the bark Waverley, of London, 
to Batavia. Captain Morgan, of the Waverley, kept 
the starboard shore all the way up, and did not sight 
the coast of Australia after leaving Booby Island, I 
did not hear anything about tents being seen on 
the coast of Australia. I arrived here from Batavia 
in the Ellenora. I never heard any account of Dr, 
Leichardt. We had provisions on board the Pioneer 
to be landed at Booby Island and at Port Essington. 
I heard in Sydney that there were tents seen at Port 
Essington about four years ago, and that the natives 
drove the people away. The people were sent there 
by the Government of Sydney; they all came back 
to Sydney.” 

Archeological Discovery.—St. Peter's Hungate 
Church, one of the oldest in the city of Norwich, 
being built in 1468, is now undergoing reparation and 
partial restoration. During the progress of the works, 
the workmen, on removing a quantity of boarding and 
matting from the south of the pulpit, discovered the 
remains of what was originally a very splendid, though 
small chapel, dedicated to St. John the Evangelist 
The portions which have been laid open are a sedilia 
and piscina, a portion of the altar stone, and the 
greater part of the canopy. The colours of the canopy 
and sedilia—gold, purple, and scarlet—are still very 
plainly traceable. In the chapel is also a monument 
to the Rev. Walter Paston, who died at Paston’s 
palace, in this parish, not many years after the ere: 
tion of the church. Figures of the Evangelists were 
found buried under a mass of rubbish in the sou 
porch, They have been replaced, as well as 4 
stone pedestal on which formerly stood the ves 
containing holy water.— Norfolk Chronicle. 
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mR. CHURCHILL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Principles of Physiology; General 
ATIVE. Third Edition, with 321 Engravin 
10d CoP os cloth, ‘033. By W. B. CARPENTER, MD, 
PBS. 
In this work the author has aimed to embody and systema- 
tive those important results of recent physiological inquiry 
which have given an entirely new aspect to the science. 


The Wisdom and Beneficence of the 
ALMIGHTY, as displayed in the Sense of Vision; being the 


i ize Essay for 1851. With Illustrations on Steel 
seenied, doaP. gvo. cloth, 4s. 6d. By WHARTON JONES, 
P.B.S. 


F 


Lectures on the Principles and Prac- 


TICE of SURGERY. vo. cloth, 21s. By BRANSBY Bb. 
COOPER, F.K.S. 


On Gout; its History, its Causes, 


its CURE. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. By 
WILLIAM GAIKDNER, M.D. 


“Qn its first appearance we had the pleasure of noticing Dr. 
Gairdner’s book with hearty commendations. In the interval 
which has elapsed since the publication of the First Edition, 
Dr. Gairdner has not lost sight of the vein of valuable physiolo- 
gical ore which he had already opened so successfully ; and in 
two new Chapters on the Blood and Respiration, again vindi- 
estes his claim tothe title of an original and independent 
thinker.” —The Lancet. 


On Movements. An Exposition of their 


iples and Practice, for the Correction of the Tendencies 
— in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, and for the Cure 
ofmany Morbid Affections in Adults. Svo. cloth, 10s., illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on Wood. By M. ROTH, 


On the Preservation of the Health 
of WOMEN atthe CRITICAL PERIODS of LIFE. Feap. svo. 
cloth, 48. 6d, By E. J. TILT, M.D. 

“Ifa work be required to instruct mothers on the mode in 

which they ought to watch over the health, moral and cor- 

joreal, of the young persons committed to their care, Dr. Tilt’s 

k may be recommended as well calculated forthe purpose.” 
Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


On the Transmission from Parent to 


OFFSPRING ofsome FORMS of DISEASE, and of MOR- 
BID TAINTS and TENDENCIES. vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. By 
JAS. WHITEHEAD, M.D. F.R.C.S. 


The Laws of Health in their Rela- 
TIONS to MIND and BODY. A Series of Letters from an 
Old Practitioner to a Patient. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. By 
LIONEL J. BEALE, M.R.C.s, 


On Diseases of the Heart. 
1. By JAMES WARDROP, M.D. 


8vo. cloth, 


A History of Epidemic Pestilences 
fm the EARLIEST AGES, 1495 Years before the Birth of Our 
Saviour, to 1838. With rches into their Nature. Causes, an: 

hylaxis. 8yo, cloth, 8%. By EDWARD BASCOMBE, M.D. 


Peap, Svo. cloth, 12s. 6d. each volume (aggregate sale 46,000 Copies), 


Churchill’s Manuals. 


1, Anatomy—Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. 

2. Chemistry—Dr. Fownes, F.R.S. 

3, Materia Medica—Dr. Royle, F.R.S. 

4, Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Taylor, F.R.S. 

5. Natural Philosophy—Dr. G. Bird, F.R.S. 

§, Ophthalmic Medicine— Wharton Jones, F.R.S. 
i. Physiology—Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. 

8, Poisons—Dr. Taylor, F.R.S. 

9, Surgery—Mr. Fergusson, F.R.S. 


We here give Mr. Churchill public thanks for the positive 


Yenelit conferred on the medical i i 
profession by the series of beauti- 
‘al and cheap Manuals which bear his imprint.” ¥ 
itish and Foreign Medical Review. 


London; Jou CnurcaHit1, Princes-street, Soho. 


NEW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY. 
a 


LETTERS ON THE PHYSICS OF 
THE EARTH. 


By H. BUFF, Professor of Physics in the University of Giessen. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. HOFMANN, Professor in the Royal College 
of Chemistry, London. Foolscap 8vo. ‘ 

(Next week. 


THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM 
NAVIGATION, ROADS AND 
RAILWAYS, 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, revised and completed to the Present 
Time. By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., formerly Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, Lon- 
don. One Volume, large 12mo. Lllustrated with Wood En- 
gravings. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
[Now ready. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


For the Use of Students of the Universities and Higher Classes 
of Schools. By Dr. R. G. LATHAM, F.R.S., late Protessor of the 


inglish Language and Literature in University College, London. 
l2mo. 8%. éd. cloth. 


[Now veady. 


A HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. 


By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., formerly Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 
First Course: MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMA- 
TICS, SOUND, and OPTICS. 1 vol. large 12mo. (800 pages), 400 
Woodcuts. 123, 6d. cloth. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


In its Relations to PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, COMMERCE, 
AGRICULTURE, and POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JUSTUS 
VON LIEBIG. A New and Cheap Edition, revised throughout, 
with many additional Letters. Complete in One Volume, feap. 
8vo. price 68. in cloth. 

A Sketch of the HISTORY of CHEMISTRY has been prefixed 
to this Edition, which also contains the Results of the Author's 
most recent Researches in Vietetics, Physiology, aud Agriculture. 


THE BOOK OF ALMANACS: 


With Index, by which the Almanac belonging to any year pre- 

ceding a.p, 2000 can be found; with means of finding New and 
Full Moons from s.c. 2000 to a.p. 2000, By AUGUSTUS DE 
MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in University College, Lon- 
on. Oblong 8vo. price 5s, cloth. 


In this work the common Almanac for the current year is as 
accessible for every-day use as any separately published Almanac. 


LETTERS toa CANDID ENQUIRER 
on ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. 12mo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON DISEASES OF THE HEART 
AND LUNGS, 

THEIR SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT. 


By W. H. WALSHE, M.D.. Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in University Col- 
lege, London ; Physician to University College Hospital, and Con- 
sulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest. 1 vol. 12s, 6d. cloth. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 


THE PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY, 
and the ALLIED SCIENCES, PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY ; including the APPLICATIONS of CHEMISTRY 
to PHARMACY, the ARTS, and MANUFACTURES. By Pro- 
fessors LIEBIG and KOPP. Edited by DR. HOFMANN and 
DR. BENCE JONES. 


Vols. I. and IT., 1847 and 1848, 12. 128. bound. Vol. III. Part L., 
1849, 108. Vol. IIL, Part ll. (Just ready.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 


of WORKS in SCIENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE, and 
of SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS, published by TAYLOR, 
— and MABERLY., 4to. By post (free) to any one writing 
‘or them. 


London: 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 








This day, foolscap 8vo. 68. 


HE OLD TESTAMENT.—Nineteen Sermons 
on the First Lessons for the Sundays between Sept ima 
Sunday and the First Sunday after I'rinity. By F. D. MAURICE, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, Chaplain o! 
Lincoln's Inn. 
e same Author, 


By th 5 
THE CHURCH A FAMILY: Sermons on 
éd. 


the Occasional Services of the Prayer-Book. le 


THE PRAYER-BOOK ESPECIALLY CON- 
SIDERED AS A PROTECTION AGAINST ROMANISM. 5s. 6d. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER: Nine Sermons. 
3rd edition. 2s, 6d. 


THE RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and their 
RELATIONS to CHRISTIANITY. Cheaper Edition. 52. 


LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 
HEBREWS. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, and other SERMONS, 
8vo. 108, 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
In 8vo. with alarge Map, price 12s, 
INDH, and the RACES that INHABIT the 
WO VALLEY of the INDUS; with Notices of the Topography 
and History of that Province 
By RICHARD F. BURTON, Lieut. of the Bombay Army. 
< _London : Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
W ELSH AIRS for the PIANOFORTE, newly 
arranged, by BRINLEY RICHARDS.—No. 1. * Poor 
Mary Anne’—No. 2. ‘The Ashe Grove’—and No. 2. *The Rising of 
the Lark, each 3s. Also, by the same distinguished Author, ‘The 
Sturm Marsch Galop, 3s.—‘''he Angel’s Song,’ 28.—and ‘The 
Vision,’ 28. —“* The Vision, a Komance.’—The peculiar charac- 
teristics of this piece are giace and spirit; it is also admirably 
adapted for giving style to a performer, bringing out to advantage 
the resources of the instrument, and will become a standard piece 
of the classic school.”— Vide the News of the World, Uct. 11. 
London: published only by Messrs. R. COCKS & CO., 6, New 
Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen, 


To be had of all Booksellers. 


INTERESTING WORKS, 
Published by COLBURN & CO., 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 







































































4 AAT 
1. LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. By AGNES 8 tLAND. A NEW, REVISED, 
and CHEAPER EDITION, empeccisnep with Porrrarts o} 
EVERY QuEEN. To be completed in Eight Volumes, price 12s. each. 
Vol. LV., comprising the Life of Queen Evizaperu, will be ready 
with the Magazines October 31, 


2. MEMOIRS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE and his CONTEMPORARIES. Edited by ELIOT WAR- 
BURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 5vo. with Portraits, 288. 


3. LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. Vol. IIL With 
Portraits, 10s, 6d. 


4. DISRAELI’S LIFE and REIGN of 


CHARLES I. Edited by his Son, B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols. 
Svo. 233. 


5. PEPY’S’ DIARY. Cueap Re-Issur. 
Complete in Five Volumes, elegantly bound, 35s. 
6. EVELYN’S DIARY. 

CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. 21s. 


7. THIERS’ HISTORY of FRANCE 


UNDER THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. Colburn’s Eng- 





New and 


lish Translation. Voi. X 


8. BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY for 


1851. Corrected to the Present Time. 32 large vols. 2I. 2s, 


9. BURKE'S ANECDOTES of the 


ARISTOCRACY, and EPISODES in ANCESTRAL STORY. 
2 vols, 218. 


10. HISTORIC SCENES, By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. With Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

11. LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. illustrative of Her Personal History. Edited by 
AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 128, 

12, CAPTAIN CRAWFORD’S 
REMINISCENCES of NAVAL LIFE, with Sketches of Ap- 


miraLs Sir E. Owen, Sin B. Hattowe Carew, &c, 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 21s. 


13. The REV. H. MILMAN’S LIFE 


of TASSO, 2 vols. 21s. 


14. GERMANY: 
CAMPS, and PEOPLE. 


2 vo. 


15. LIGHTS and SHADES of MILI- 


TARY LIFF. Edited by Lieutenant-General SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER, G.C.B., &. svo, 12s, 


16. MADAME PUISZKY’S 


MOIRS of a HUNGARIAN LADY. 2 vols. 2is. 


its COURTS, 


By the Baroness BLAZE DE BURY. 
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M4? and ATLASES of the SOCIETY for 
the DIFFUSIUN of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Single Maps, plain, 6d. each ; coloured, 9d. 
The whole of the Maps are corrected to the present time, and a 
Pr Pompeys with full particulars, and Descriptive Sueiees of 
Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT’S Publications, completed an m pro- 
gress, will be forwarded (post free) on application to the Publis er. 


London: Charles Knight, Fleet street. 


CBABLES KNIGHT’S WORKS for 
NOVEMBER. 





( Usr0srriEs of INDUSTRY, No. 7, and 
Part IV. 


YICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: the National 
Edition, Parts XXV. and XXVL.: also Section XII. 


KON PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: the 


National Edition. Volume I. Tragedies, cloth boards, price 


H{ALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Part VI. 


HE IMPERIAL CYCLOPZEDIA of GEO- 
GRAPHY: the British Empire. Part X. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 





On Wednesday, the 19th of November next, will be published, 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1852. 


Sewed in Wrapper, price 1a 


HE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 


Sewed in Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC and the COM- 
PANION together, in boards, lettered, price 43. 
Contents of Campanion for 1852, 

Part .—Account of Recent Dis-| Part I1.—Abstracts of Important 
errs relative to Fluxions,| Public a of Par- 
organ. ‘o-| liamenta , &0.— 
slation Returns— * Exhibition Chronicle of thes Session of Par- 
itatistics — County Courts—j| liament, 1851— Private Bills, 
Provision Markets — British| 1851—Public Petitions, 1851— 
Railways — European Debts| Public Improvements (with se- 
and Loans—Fluctuation of the| veral woodcuts)--Chronicle of Uc- 
4 currences—Necrological Table 

of Literary Men, Artists, &c. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, » Fleet street ; and sold by all Book- 

sellers in the United Kingdom 


HE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
SHEET ALMANAC for 1852, will be published on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th of November next. 


HE UNIONS’, PARISH, and BOARD of 
HEALTH POCKET ALMANAC and GUIDE for 1852, 
greatly extended, will be published on the 19th of December next. 
_ London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


ill be published, ist November, price 1 - 
AIT’S "EDINBURGH MAGASED E, No. 215, 


The Fifteen Years fale "of Gueen Victoria. 
Memoir of uth, 
Review of Carly! Te" 's Life of Sterling, &c. &c. 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; Murray & Son, Glasgow; Simp- 
kin & Marshall, London; and all Booksellers. 


HE CHEMICAL RECORD. —A_ Journal 
devoted to Chemistry in all its branches, contains— Reports 

of Lectures by Mr. Tennant, of King’s College, on Mineralogy, and 
of Dr. Pereira on Materia Medica. Also, the latest Patent Intel- 
ligence, and Reports of Learned Societies. Price 5d.; stamped, 6d, 


Office, 17, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, price 13, with Two Engravings on Steel, will 
contain— 
THE TRIUMPHS OF STEAM. 
VISITS TO LONDON CHURCHES IN CHURCH TIME, 
LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
LIFE IN PRAIRIE LAND. 
ITALY AND HER FOREMOST MEN. 
THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 
London: Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


ITTLE FANNY’S JOURNAL; or, My Own 
Child’s Book. By the late M. FRASER TYTLER, Author 
of ‘The Wonder Seeker,’ * 
With Eight Plates, price 3s. clo’ 
“Just such a book as will induce page er rend, and, after they 
have read it, will do them good.”—Sco Pr 
Bitabersh: w. e. aaatin. Senden: Samiiten, Adams & Co, 
Dublin: J. M'Glash 


On the Ist of November will be published, in 1 vol., foolscap 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. extra cloth, with numerous woodcut illustrations, 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARY; or, a 
Dicheneey — aining all terms of Art ant Science. 
By GEORGE CRABB, Esq., } 
Author of the * Gabvensl Technological Dictionary; &e. 


London: W. Maxwell, 32, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


HE PREACHER IN THE HOUSE;; or, 
Family Sabbath Readings. Edited by the Rev. D. T. K. 
DRUMMOND. Foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
“This little volume contains what it professes, | a@ series of 
twenty-six Sermons, plain, practical, and sasea > 
London Record. 

* There is many a fireside in England and Scotland where, with 
singular effect, one of these admirable discourses might be read 
aloud on the Sabbath evening before the gathered household knelt 
in evening prayer. It is ne tful to witness the harmonious 
concord of doctrine and feeling here exhibited. Happy the count 
where such Sabbath Literature as this can be freely ciroulnted 
among its families."—Christian Times, 


Edinburgh : W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Ada: Co. 
Dublin: J M'Glashan a 














Tales of the Great and Brave,’ &. &c. 











BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


—>— 


ENGLAND before the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. (A Book for the Young.) 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ The style of the author is clear, her descriptions of events are 
animated, and the sentiments which pervade the work one eat 
the Christian philosopher and the historian are closely lin 
together.”— Bell's Messenger, Oct. 4. 


MAN and HIS MIGRATIONS. By 
R. G. LATHAM, M.D. F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the 
Ethnological Society of New York, &c. &c. Feap. 8vo. 58, 


“ It is a remarkable and intereating work, full to overflowing of 
facts and learning, and anima‘ throughout bya masterly and 
comprehensive mind.”— The Guardian, Oct. 8 


And, uniform in size and price, and by the same Author, 


The ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES. 


“No man living is so completely master of the subject as Dr, 
Latham ; and few have such a faculty of compressing much valu- 
able information within a limited space.”—Daily News, Sept. 13. 


Also by Dr. Latuam, in One Vol. 8vo., with a few Woodcuts, 


The NATURAL HISTORY 
VARIETIES of MAN, 
“ The truly masculine minds of England, of ountinensal Europe 
and of Anglo-Saxon America, will prize it as th pod best book of its 
time on the best subject of its time.”— Weekly 


FLY FISHING in SALT and FRESH 
WATER. With Six (Coloured) Plates, representing Artificial 
- &c. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 

brief, clever, and original work, not written to teach the tyro, 
but 2 inform the angler by hints on practice.” 
Spectator, August 2. 


A GEOLOGICAL INQUIRY respect- 


ing the WATER-BEARING STRATA of the COUNTRY around 
LONDON, with reference especially to the Water Supply of the 
Metropolis; i and including some Remarks on 5 perines. By ern 
PREST —_— ,&c. In 8vo., with a Map and Wood: 


of the 


cuts, hogy 


y ‘ 

The POWERS of the CREATOR 
DISPLAYED in the CREATION; or, Observations on Life 
amidst the various — of the Humbler Tribes of Animated 
Nature: with Practi Comments and I[ilustrations. 

JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Knt. and Bart. 
containing numerous Plates of living subjects, finely coloured. 
Vol. L., comprehending Seventy Plates, 4to., price 4. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
A MANUAL of the BRITISH 


MARINE ALGZ&;; containing Generic and Specific Descriptions 
of all the known British Species of Seaweeds. With Plates to 
illustrate all the Genera. By W. H. HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA., 
Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society. In 8yo. price 218. ; 
coloured copies, ll. 11s. 6d, 


The SEA-SIDE BOOK; being an. In- 

troduction to the et History of the British C ~ 4 

PROFESSOR HARVEY. Feap. 8vo. Second Edition. Swit 
Sixty-nine Ilbustrations. 5s. 


An INTRODUCTION to CONCHO- 
eae 3 Or, ELEMENTS ofthe NATURAL HISTORY of Ot 
LUSCOUS ANIMALS. By GEORGE JOHNSTON, M.D. L.L.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of E burgh. With ‘One 
Hundred and Two Illustrations. vo. 21s. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH 


ZOOPHYTES. By Dr. JOHNSTON. Second Edition. A Two 
Vols. 8vo., with an Illustration of every Species. Price 22. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 


By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.LS. F.Z.S., &c, Second Edition. 
Containing a History and an Engraving of every British Fish, 
and many accessory Illustrations, in all nearly Five Hundred: 
Two Vols. 8vo. price 3. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH CRUS- 


Tacaa:  oserEns, CRABS, PRAW mp at SHRIMPS, By 
THOMAS BELL, Secretary RS. F.LS. F.ZS., &c., Professor of 
Zoology im in King’s Gunes. London. Sean Parts, ‘published at 


HISTORY of BRITISH STAR- 


FISHES. and other Animals of o Class ECHINODERMATA. 
By PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. F.G.8, This 
volume contains, besides the FF nny Figure of each Species, 
and numerous Pictorial or Anatomical Tailpleces. Svo. price 15s. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH MOL- 
LUSCA and Aw SHELLS. By PROFESSOR EDWARD 
FORBES, F.R. of King’s College, London ; and eye 
HANLEY, BA PLS. forty-two Parts published, at 28. 6d. 
each ; or large Suen with the Plates coloured, 5s. each. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





qMURRAY'S READING FOR THE RAL 
oodeut 8, post 
EARS REET 
Abridged by h 
John Murray, Albemarle sess se Work 


apo 


N 


The Sontag Works, recently published, can be rwarded 
THOM AS iy IVES te rr 
They Iso sold te 


Ker on application to the Author, 
—- "eae Herts. 


THE E “ORCHARD HOUSE 
Fruit Trees in Pots under ty for im, Oe Culture af 


The MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN 


the Culture of Pyramidal Fruit Trees, adapt 
for 24 stamps. ted for Small 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


FRUITS, with Prices, for 6 stamps. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ROSES 


for 2 stamps. 


3 or, 





hird Edition, strongly bound, 6. ~~ 
ScHooL HISTORY of ee 
abetted ey Gisie' .. cana History of England’; 
ious Chronology, List o' 
finns for oo ———— aud Gu gis 
The “ee of nog & niimerous class especially written for instr. 


tion.” rterly 
__London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


By JOHN W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bury St. Edm 


RECA GRAMMATICA RU DIMENTA, 


Constructionis Grace Praecepta ; editio fag refina 
est legitima declinandi conjugandique ratio. a” — 


COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR for 
LEARE —y" 48. . 
ese two elementary works are intended to pre the studen 
for a proper use of the author's sounaeaienaien aie en ro 
Greek language (* The — Cratylus’). The Latin edition af of the 
Rudiments, which has with success in several schools, 
contains cumgthing that the Coe pupil need commit to memory, 
and is expressly designed for the class-room. ‘ The Complete Greek 
Grammar’ comprises, in addition to these particulars, a full dis. 
cussion of Orthography, Etymology, and Pr ly; and it is 
believed that the Toleane i is a sufficient manual of instruction and 
reference for all practical purposes. 


The NEW CRATYLUS. Contributions 
towards a more accurate knowledge of the Greek Language, 
Second ‘Edition, much enlarged, ise. ssi — 

__London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


ASARI’S LIVES of the PAINTERS 
SCULPTORS, and A ~~ gepmnenee translated by Mn, 
Por th sw vk th pes A Fe 
Of this Wor e wd an reign rter' “The 
enthralling Biographies of Vasari— Phone tlt hich, i their 
peculiar diversity and fascination, have caused the late te unforta- 
aane Haydon to exclaim with enthusiasm, * If I were contined 
three books in a desert island, I would certainly choose the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Vasari.’ 
ienry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent t-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
UCRETIUS, literally translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. by the Rev. J. 8S. WATSON ; to which is 
adjoined the Metrical Version of JOHN MASON Goon. Post 
8vo. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, &6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
R. MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS and 
their TEACHINGS; an Illustrated Hand-Book to te 
Fossils in the BRITISH MUSEUM, numerous beautiful w 
engravings. Post 8vo. 63, 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


_ BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
Revues S HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 


of WINES. New and sevens’, A. — o bunt 
‘ost 80. 
5, & 6, York-street, Covent: -garden. 











and fr 
fears. Bohn, 4, 





In a few days will be published, price One Shilling, 
N ARGUMENT on the INUTILITY of the 
BIBTINCTION between BARRISTER and ATTORNEY. 

lressed to the Lord Cheneater: 
By WILLTAN LOCKEY HARLE. 

Stevens & Norton, Law Booksellers and Publishers, 26, Bell- 

yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Just published, price 1s. 


— his a4 Character, and Com- 
oa i all Booksellers and Railway 





Bogue, 86, Fleebetreet; 
Stations, i 
Lately peniebed, foolscap 8vo. price 5a. 6d. 
EGENERATION ; or, Divine and Huma 
Nature. A Poem, in Six Books. By GEORGE MARSLAND. 
“ Mr. Marsland has strong poetical sensibilities ; his mind is 
soaring one ; he has large sympathies and earnest aspirations: 


“ His poem is a very respectable one.”—English Review. 
“* It seems to contain a great deal more good sense than is likely 
to get a hearing.”— Fraser's Magazine, 
“ This remarkable poem, a work of t excellence, t and bearing 
decided testimony to the poetical genius of its author.” 
Englishwoman’s Magazine. 
"enon: Ww. eens 177, Picesdilly. 


a 


QUGGESTIONS OFFERED. TO THOSE 
INTERESTED IN THE REFORM OF THE LAW. 





By WILLIAM SCROPE AYRTON, Esq., F.5.A. 
One of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Sourt of Bankruptcy. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D-, 
Of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, Coven garde 

AILY FAMILY DEVOTION ; or, Guide 

Family Worship. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, DD. 
Conditions of Publication. Shil- 

The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, price One 
ling each. Every Part will contain four sheets or 32 4 juarto page 
It will be completed in 23 Parts, forming One Volume. The pris! 
ing and paper will be of a superior characte: 
London; Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster Tow. 
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UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON. 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies ees —_ this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
maini' n force ach Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIP. TE IN. POUR Fl THS of The Net Profits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850,in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and according to the racatene contained in 
the ty’s Prospectus and Act of Par 

The Premiums required by this Society f for insu young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk ——_ ample guaran- 
tee fund in a | to the lated derived from the 
invest ts of Pri 

__ CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDAL E, Actuary. Actuary. 
TION J NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; Collepugresn, Dublin ; and 
Gronenger-street, Ham em 
Instituted a.p. 171 
LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young pa “Middle Ages, with the 
itee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years. 

The last BONUS (1848) gave appitions to Policies serving from 
25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Prem 

Lower without its. 

| adie aes only of the Premium may be paid until death. 
reasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 
or — 








granted. Medical Fees allowed. 
FIRE STNSU RANGES at the usual rates, and PROFITS re- 
turned on eames taken out for a7 years by prompt payment. 
Ordre, a> THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. _ 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; aie ate | Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
8, Waterloo-place, on; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. om Ay pF nn * College-green, Dublin. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





Sum oe sum added ‘Sum added 
Assured. Time Assured. | to ag |* a I aw 
| 


£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths.|\£683 6 8 |£787 10 
5,000 | lyear ee 112 10 
100 0 0 


rable at 
payable at 
Death. 





£6,470 16 
1 
* 1,000 
1,000 es oe 
500 50 0 } 
500 1 year oe ee (| 0 
* Exampce.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
aged thirty o's out a Policy for 1,000, the annual payment bg 
ich is 242. 1s. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid i in premiums 168l. 118. 8d. 


but the profits being 2; per cent. per annum on the sum tnoured 
(which is 222. 10s. per ‘annum for each 1,000l,) he had 1571. 108. added 








to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 
The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half n be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident seta at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 
London. 

LKINGTON ad CO, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
Beg a = te to a attention to their Establishments, 

EE LET, } LONDON; 
 MOORGATE- STREET 
And we Fy NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 
The Patentees feel the poate, of informing the public, that 
a sold as MM ae oh by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 





rt e, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, ou, “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 


Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, — 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
marked prices— Brussels Carpet, 28. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
tains, 10d. per yard and an no Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at Ss. per yard—The best 
weet Getts that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
jangest Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 

ord =a rench Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


UPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 
COVERS, with strong wen P eouniings and silver shields 
for engraving the crest or coat of 
meanness isi ate ti s * ti 
i 
The Gad pattern...... ouret ie tating. ae sf 2 











= 
rate, OLUTIONS of the “CAMBRIDGE SE SENATE- 
FOUR _YEARS— 
ES AT Sorc et PROBLEMS por pend JS JACKSON, B.A., 
Work, Both of Caius Coll. Camb. 
> 2s svo, cloth, 15s, 6d. 
t cially in preparing Students 
Wi Ton OP Pomoure inthe Tauveraitics, would find this a ted 
ving be Mathemat showing the working of the regulations introduced into 
80 ‘sold te ralanate- Howse Examinations in 1848, 
; 4 Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Geo. E Bell. 
‘ulture of Just imported, j 
LMANACH de GOTHA, for 1852, 32mo. 
EN 5 OF, A: > vit Portraits of Adalbert, Prince de Prusse—Charles, 
ull : ~ de 8 Suéde et Norvege — Léon, Comte de Thun— 
Prince Wol Frédéric, Prince de 
a] Py ——# Pain 
AUE of in Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
ROSES NEW sEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 38, KEY TO EXERCISES, ls. 
: PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN 
J. ae At LANGUAGE, . bed Use of the Students of london Uni- 
LAND y L. MARIOTTI, Author of ‘Italy, Past and 
; A Yo 2 7818, = 
—_ Dang P. Rolandi, Berners-street. 
for instruc. Just published, 2nd edition, price 6a. 6d. ; by post, 7: 
~ JUOSLATION cf the PORT- ROYAL 
nt LOGI ta chictly Biographical and Scienti6 
, chie’ phical an: entific, 
dmunds, ae Se atains Leibnite' 3s Tract on Knowledge, Truth, and 
MENTA, le and & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
cui preefiza London. 
Albemarle-street, October, 1851. 
LAR for URRAY’S READING FOR THE RAIL: 
) OR CHEAP BOOKS IN A LARGE READABLE TYPE, 
so taint io be published occasionally, and varying in prices from 
re e 
<P of the Soe object of the Publisher. in thie Berton, is to dis- 
8, d tertaining information and innocent amuse- 
i “4 Sat instead of the trivial, and often immoral, publications which 
nplete Greek are for the most part offered to the notice of Rarpway Reapers. 
8, & full dis- troduce a class of works at once cheap, valuable, 
and it is and not merely to be read on the Railway, and thrown 
rruction and aside at the end of the journey, but such as shall deserve a perma- 
i nent place on the shelves of t e lib rary. 
tributions It will = a an appropriate sequel to the Home anp 
CovosiaL LIBRARY. 
nd, Already published. 
EMBER. ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES,’ Being a 
NTERS selection from the T{TERARY PAPERS which have appeared 
ed by Mn inthat JovrnaL, Feap. 8vo. 438 
Il. 
4~-¥-4 THE CHACE. By Nimrop. Woodcuts. 
late unforta- Feap.8v0. 18, 
a IIL. 
- ‘THE FORTY-FIVE;’ or, Tue REpELiion 
arden. ix Scomuaxn, By LORD ened — 38 
EMBER. To be foll 
o English LAYARD’S POPULAR. ACCOUNT OF 
; to which is NINEVEH. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 
—a THE ROAD. By Nrwrop. Woodcuts. 
arden. Foap. 8yo, 18, 
‘EMBER. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
YNS and This day, in 8vo. cloth, with Map, price 7s. 6d. ; or by post, 88. 6d. 
Book to the IRECTORY to NOBLEMEN and GEN- 
eutiful wood TLEMENS’ SEATS, VILLAGES, &c. in sea. 
arden, Paarl. is arranged ding to Resid the Post- 
anenen Towns and County where each is s situated, and mes - Occupant. 
\VEMBER. Paar II. gives Name of Occupants, followed by their Residences, 
4 Part lil. contains Post and Stamp-Office Tables, Poor- 
RIPTION a Returns, Banking Directory, County Lists and Statistics, 
20 beautiful 
se i A. — aa & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
n. 
illing, LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
TY of the EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the CORIN- 
rTORNEY. THIANS, on Definite Rules of Translation, and an English Ver- 
sin of the same. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
- ‘Bales a heerinns the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
ers, 26, Beli- ip c 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
3 12mo. bound, price 
and Com EADIN Gsi in LITERATURE 2 and SCIENCE, 
i r Use in Senter Classes. 
and Reig y DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR 
aandeae oft Siecas Place School, Edinburgh. 
4 on Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co 
'D. —————— 
‘a oid COMPANION ATLAS TO THE WORKS OF HUMBOLDT, 
pirations.” SOMERVILLE, &c. 
bing Critic. (m Nov, 1, new edit., many extra Maps, 128, 6d. crimson cloth gilt, 
than is likey HE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
y GRAPHY, a Collection of 24 folio and 4to. Maps and Plates, 
and bearing My ll Key Maps, on Steel and full coloured, illustrative t, 
i ; raphical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. By the 
8 Magazine 





THOSE 
E LAW. 
P.S.A. 


as 
NG, D.D., 
, Guide to 
{1NG, D.D. 


wy f* The University Atlas of the Middle Ages.’ From the 
f Dr. Berghaus. Original Maps, drawn by and under the 
Saperintendence of Drs. we a Grimm, and Oetzel, &. 


The HISTORICAL. GEOG RAPHICAL 
ote from the Dissolution of the Roman Empire in the West. 
Abdication of Napoleon. With Indexes of — and 
ipal Events. 15 Maps, imp. 4to. cloth lettered, 78. 6d 
“GOV VER'S GENERAL and BIBLE ATLAS. 
15 Vto, Plates, full coloured, 28. 6d, 


—__Edward Gover, 9, Princes-street, Bedford-row. 


P)YEForD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remed for Acidities, Heartburn Headache, 
ild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
EFORD & CO., Dispensin, 
Agents for the Improv 


The shaped Nonirens pattern, do. i H 8 we 4 " é 
he Grosvenor a oeeininn 4 . 1500 ia 20 6 6 
The Albert pattern Re - 20 6 6 
The Gordon pattern 6 1617 6 

The above sets nee four igh ean ts. one 20- inch, one 
18-inch, and two 14-inch. 

The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show rooms contains the 
wae and descriptions of Silver Plate. of London manufacture, 
btn — information ge | mary or Electro-plated 

Ware, illustrated with engravings. It may be had gratis, or will 
be 1 trees post-free, on application. Bass Ae SAVORY ON 

cturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, ht. the 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of Fee on every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomel ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
tern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sutictaatiy 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy an "French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and ep wee so vo - render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of ellas Bedd ing, and with- 
cat attempting to compete with ‘he prices at which the lowest class 
of Furniture issold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned es sound workmanship, and warranted. 
Heal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full jculars of 
ts, Sizes, and Prices of every description of ding, sent 
oy, iy post, on application to their Factory, 
96 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 











IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE is applied extensively for the ey ere 
—Architectural Enrichments of every description Pntilators 
and Centre Flowers for Ceilings ; Brackets and T'russes; Window 
Cornices ; Console Tables ; Picture and Glass Frames; Patent 
Mouldings in 12-feet lengths ; &c. &c. A_ large stock always on 
hand. By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—The Wor a 1B, 
Wellington- aed North, Strand, where Pattern Books may be had. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe’ from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete nepervatien for deeds, 
late, books, &c, from fire and thieves. ubb & Son, 57, St. 

‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, ) AF. 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley F ields, W olverhampton. 


GELF- -SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Pa; sper 5 quires for 9d. ; ” Large size ditto, 5 

uires for ls.; Plain Envelopes to match, — er 100, Best Sealing 
ax, 14 sticks for 1a. = Plate er for 28, 6d. ; 100 beat 

Cards printed for 28. 6d. olletion of t Dressing Ce 

Writing and Travelling fon Wor Soon, rer: 

rn = Me —_— Tnkstands, Cases, ee at we Lock: 

3, Bond-street, n xford-stree' 





for 308. sent bantnge free. 


*x* The finest ae a Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11a. 
per case of six bottl 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the pubic a in addi- 

tion to his extensive Stock of rmemeeens, 5 w 
he has purchased most of the Wat 
land for the purpose of the Exhibition of 1S51. E. here- 
fore solicits an inspection of his ST« CK, amongst whieh * vis the 
SMALLEST WATCH in the world,” that attracted so much 
curiosity and admiration whilst at the Exhibition — Ladies’ Id 
watches, 8 guineas ; —— 8, 10guineas ; youths’ silver wate! 
4 guineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J.D » Watch 
and Clockmaker ad Phe ointment to the Queen, H.R. H: Prince 
Albert, and F mperor of Russia, 61, Strand (late ¢2), 33, 
Fn wee bag = 34, Royal Exchange (c! lock-tower area). 


HE AMERICAN YACHT.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 

_ size of a ee to Soom ataate ° rae ans ~ distance of 
from four to five und 
YAC pt gl and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN. 6 
KEEPE Price 11. 108. sent free.—-TELESCOPES. 
most im aioe IN varios in TELESCOPES 
extraordinary pow t some, 34 inches, wit 
piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, rn i 
the Double Stars) They on oie every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for ~ waistcoat pee et, Shooting, Military purposes, ~~ 
Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles, Invisible and all kinds of 
eyo Instruments for relief of extreme ess.— Messrs. 8. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Peoake, cies 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curri 
and by its tonic and invigorating Es perties saabies@ the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food, The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Pasnima, 6, Vere-street, —4-) -street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also lay 
& Sons, Messrs. 











essrs. 
‘rosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and 



























THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
“ NORTON’S” 
C AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 


mended oe 4 simple but certain remedy, to all who suffer from 
k Head . Bilious and Liver Complaints, oe 
—, and Acidity of the Stomach, 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Goutive: 
ness, &c. They act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient: are 
mild in their — safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can r testimony to the benefits derived 
from their use. Sold i in bottles at ls. lid, 2a. 9d., and 11s. each, in 
every Town in the Kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
mee be persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations which 
re ng. up in | sopecqnenes of the success of “ NORTON’S 
CAMO ILE PIL 





ressed Spirits, 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Goienine, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming Appearance, seine at once & most ~ rant 
petumes and delightfu It will remo ‘an, 
Sun-burn, ness, &c., and by its fealnamate and healing wankitien, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and from dryness, seurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by’ con- 
tinuing its use only fora short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion pe rfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d.; with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hand- 
court, Holborn, London, will send, post-free, on recei t of’ ante 
four ‘postagestamps, her. celebrated NIOUKRENE (elegantly 
scented, and sufficient for three months’ use), for Reproducing the 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair fall- 
ing off, a weak hair, and checkin; pene, f &. It 
is also gu Cyr moustaches, &c. three 
or four ar Geeks, ey the utmost certainty.—* My hair has become 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. Mi 
“My khair now curls beautifully, and looks very 
Main. **I have nowa full pair of whiskers. Sen 
pot.”— Major Hutton, 


1 OLLOWAY’S PILLS a certain Remedy for 
the Cure of Sick Headaches, Dimness of Sight, and De- 

ranged Stomachs.— Extract of a letter from Mr, Dimsdale, of New- 
cane. dated July 1, 1851.—“ To Professor Holloway, Sir,—I was 
reat sufferer for some time from a derang: ged -y—— sick head- 

oa e,and dimness of sight. sila P that 

could not venture to eat any solid food, ona i. was so weak as to be 

almost incapable of walkin 

variety of medicine without th 

menced taking your Pills, ~~ this invaluable medicine has 

restored me to perfect health.”—Sold by all druggists ; and at Pro- 

fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, Londo: 








Merry, Eton. 
lossy.” — Miss 
me another 





THE ATHENAUM 


COcr. 25,°5] 
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ST OF 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOKS 


EDWARD MOXON, 44, DOVER STREET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and 
Natious; comprehending every Nemarkable Occurrence, 
Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Govern- 


ments of Countries—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, | 
and Science—their Achievements in Arms 3 the Political and | 
Social Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Military, | 


and Keligious Institutions—the Vrigin aud Advance of Human 
Arts aud Inventions, with copious details of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The whole comprehending a body of infor- 
mation, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the Earliest 
Accounts to the Present Time. Fifth Edition. 
price 188, cloth. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in a.p. G40. 
Second Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 


y ra y 

The WORKS of WALTER 
LANDOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, with a 
New and Original series— Pericles and Aspasia—Examination 
of Shakspeare—Pentameron of Boceacio and Petrarca— Helle- 
nics—Tragedies—and Poems. i i 
throughout, and the Author's last Correction. 
dium 8vo. price 32s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS 
of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. In 1 vol. Svo. 
price 10s. 6d, cloth. 


MEMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. cloth. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST,’ 

DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing 


a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates—a Dictionary 


in 2 vols. me- 


of Sea Terms—Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service— | 
Laws relating to the Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. 


|WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
HINTS on HORSEMANSHIP, to a NEPHEW | 


Fourth Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


and NIECE; or, Common Sense and Common Errors in 
Common Riding. By Col. GEORGE GREEN WUUOD, late 
of the Second Life Guards. Price 2s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. By A HAYWARD, Esq. Fifth Edition. 
Price 2s, 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


SELECTIONS from the SPECTATOR, 
TATLER, GUARDIAN, and FREEHOLDER. With a Pre- 
liminary Essay, by Mrs. BARBAU LD. 
price 108. cloth. 

EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT and PAST. By 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. price 10s. éd. cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
MARTINEAU,. Price 6s, cloth. 


LIFE in the SICK-ROOM: Essays. 
INVALID. Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


VACATION RAMBLES ; comprising the Re- 
collections of Three Continental Tours, in the Vacations of 
1841, 1842, and 1843. By Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. Third 

Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS 
of JOHN KEATS. 
MILNES. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 148. cloth. 


By HARRIET 


By AN 


THOUGHTS on SELF-CULTURE, addressed 


to WOMEN. By MARIA G. GREY, and her sister, EMILY | 


SHIRREFF. In 2 vols. post Svo. price its. cloth. 


DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. Fourteenth 


Edition. With a View of the Character and Writings of the 
Author. By his Son, B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. In 3 vols. Svo. 
with Portraits, &c. price 42s. cloth. 


CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
Tee cloth. 
MISCELLANIES of LITERATURE. 


Svo. with Vignette, price 14s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 


Tn 1 vol. 


CONTENTS : 
1, LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 
2 QUARRELS OF AUTHORS, 
3, CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 
4 THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 
5. CHARACTER OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


In 1 vol. Svo, | 


SAVAGE | 


With many large Additions | 


In 2 vols. small #vo. | 


Edited by RICHARD MONCKTON | 


A New! 





LAMB’S WORKS. 
| THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. In 1 vol. small 8vo. 


| price 6a. cloth. 

| ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS AND POEMS. 
} In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB, with 


| 
| a Sketch of his Life. By Mr. Justice TALFOURD. In1l 
vol. small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; 
consisting chiefly of his LETTERS NOT 
LISHED, with SKE?CHES OF SOME OF HIS COMPA- 
NIONS. By Mr. Justice TALFOURD. In 1 vol. small 8vo. 
price 68. cloth. 

|The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 


vols. smal] Svo. price 248. cloth. 


In 4 


SHELLEY’S WORKS. 


SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, and LET- 
} TEKS FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs, SHELLEY. In 
| 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 15a, cloth. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
| by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 158. cloth. 


| WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 

| WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
| 7 vols. feap. 8vo. price 35s. cloth. 

| WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 pocket vols. price 21s. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


1 vol. medium 8vo. price 20s. cloth, or 3us. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 


| WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, GROWTH 

| OF A POET’S MIND. An Avtomocraruicat Porm. In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 63. cloth. 

| WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
In 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 6%. cloth. 

| SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWOKTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood- 
cuts, price 63. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


| TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
| TENNYSON’S POEMS. _ Seventh Edition. 


| Price 98. cloth, or 188. elegantly bound in morocco. 

| TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Mentey. 
Fourth Edition. Price 5s. cloth, or 14s. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 


| CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. A New 


Edition. _In 1 vol. illustrated by 20 Vignettes from designs by 
Turner. Price 16s. cloth, or 30s. elegantly bound in morocco. 


| CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In1l 
vol. feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous W oodcuts, price $8. cloth, 
or 168. id, elegantly bound in morocco, 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 
| ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 


72 Vignettes, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
cloth, or 308. elegantly bound in morocco. 


| ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 
56 Vignettes, from designs by Turner aud Stothard, price 16s. 
cloth, or 308, elegantly bound in morocco, . 


ROGERS’S POEMS; and ITALY. In 2 vols. 


feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 10s, cloth, 
or 288. elegantly bound in morocco. 


HOOD’S WORKS. 
| HOOD’S POEMS. Fourth Edition. 


| feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


| HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Third Edition. Price 5s, cloth. 


| 
HOOD’S OWN; or, LAUGHTER FROM 


YEAR T0 YEAR. A New Fdition, In 1 vol. svo. illustrated 


| by 350 Weodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


BEFORE PUB- | 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’s 
WORKS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. With a Memoir, by 


his Brother. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 128. cloth. 
COLERIDGE'S LIVES of NORTHERN 


WORTHIES. A New Edition. In 3 vols. feap, syo, (Un the 
8.) : 


CHAUCER, SPENSER AND 
DRYDEN. 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. Witha 
ESSAY on his LANGUAGE and VERSIFICATION, and ap 
Introductory Discourse ; together with Notes anda Gi 


By THOMAS TYRWHITYT,. In 1 vol. svo. with pv it and 
Vignette, price 16s. cloth. " — 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of 
NOTES from various Commentators , and a Glossarial Inder: 
to which is prefixed some Account of the Lirx of penser, By 
the Kev. HENRY JOHN TODD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 16s, cloth. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS: containing 
Vriginal Poems, Tales, and Translations ; with Notes by the 
Rev. JUSEPH WARKTON, D.D., the Rev. JOHN WARTON 
M.A., and others, In 1 vol. 5vyo. with Portrait and Vignette. 
price 14s. cloth. 


DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With a 
INTRODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols. sy. 
with Portraitsand Vignettes, price 328. cloth. 


SHAKSPEARE. With REMARKS on his LIFE 
and WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL Ini wi 
| svo. with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s. cloth. 


| BEN JONSON. Witha MEMOIR. By WIL- 
LIAM GIFFORD. In1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 


price 16s, cloth, 
MASSINGER AND FORD. With an IN. 


TRODUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Inivwl 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
AND FARQUHAR. With BIOGRAPHICAL and CRI 
TICAL NOTICES. By LEIGH HUN‘. In 1 vol. 8vo with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


POETRY. 


MILNES’S POEMS OF MANY YEARS. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


‘h. 
MEMORIALS OF MANY SCENES. 
Price 58, cloth, 
POEMS LEGENDARY AND HIS- 
TORICAL. Price 5s. cloth. 


PALM LEAVES. Price 5s. cloth. 
BROWNING’S SORDELLO. Price 6s. 6d. el 
TAYLOR’S EVE OF THE CONQUEST. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LANDOR’S HELLENICS. Price 6s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Fourth Edition. Price 6s. 


cloth. 
Pocket Editions. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 6d. 


sewed. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
28. 6d. sewed, 

TALFOURD’S (Mr. Justice) TRAGEDIES. 
Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

—_— EDWIN THE FAIR, &e. Price 2s.6¢. 
sewed, 

LEIGH HUNT'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
28. 6d. sewed. 

KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES. 3 vols. Price 73. 6d. 
sewed. 

LAMB'S DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 2 vols 


Price 58. sewed. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE 


Price 2s, 6d, sewed. 
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